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LL the summer June went 
A round with a notebook and 
pencil and an abstracted look ; 
when she was not murmuring strange 
syllables to herself, she was writing 
page after page of cabalistic wiggles 
in her notebook, or begging people 
to dictate to her. 

Then there were weeks when every 
day she went early into the city to 
look for a position as secretary, and 
came home at night pale, and tired, 
and discouraged. But at last the day 
came when she returned jubilant. 

‘*Well,’’ she cried, as soon as she 
was inside the house, ‘‘I am a full- 
fledged secretary at last!’’ 

Aimée looked up from her mend- 
ing and smiled. ‘‘I’m so glad!’’ 
she cried. June leaned over and 
kissed her. 

Aimée was becoming very moth- 
erly these days, and the others were 
beginning to turn to her more and 
more, as if she were really the oldest, 
and not merely the stay-at-home 
young housekeeper. She touched 
June’s flushed cheek, and put her 
work down. ‘* Come out to the 
kitchen and tell me all about it, 
honey, while I make you some 
lemonade, ’’ she said. 

So June perched on the spotless 
table in the kitchen and told her 
good news. ‘‘It’s the West Side 
Realty Company,’’ she said, with 
evident pride in the resounding title. 
‘*They are opening an office to sell 
real estate, and I am to stay in the 
office and see people while the two 
partners are out. Mr. Johnson and 
Mr. Quickly, their names are; and 
although I suppose they’re not quite 
what you’d call gentlemen, I am 
sure they mean well.’’ 

But Aimée shook her head. ‘‘O 
June!’’ she said. ‘‘I don’t believe 
Polly will like that arrangement very 
much. Do you mean that you are 
to be in the office all alone, to see 
whoever comes in?’’ 

‘“Why, yes!’ June replied. 
‘*What’s wrong with that?’’ 

‘** Let’s wait until Polly comes, and 
see what she says,’’ replied Aimée. 
‘“‘And anyway, darling, it’s fine 
that you have a place, after trotting 
your poor little feet nearly off.’’ 

When Pauline heard of Mr. Johnson and 
Mr. Quickly, and the new realty company, 
she was no more enthusiastic than Aimée. 

**O June!’’ she said. ‘‘I don’t think you can 
possibly do that! Why, you don’t know who 
might come into the office while you were alone! 
And I think the business sounds rather doubt- 
ful.’’ 

June’s eyes were 
‘Polly !’? she cried. 


suspiciously _ bright. 
“It isn’t like you to be 
so distrustful! You haven’t the least reason 
for being so. I know those men are not like— 
like uncle, or the honey doctor, or Hilary- 
Hilary; but then, you can’t expect everyone 
to be as nice as they are. Mr. Johnson and 
Mr. Quickly were very polite. ’’ 

‘*How much are they to pay you?’’ Bob 
asked. 

“*T am to have ten dollars a week !’’ 
answered proudly. 

They did not receive the news as she 
expected, however. Bob and Pauline looked 
at each other for a long moment, and then 
Bob said: 

‘*Something queer there, Junebug. Brand- 
new real estate men don’t pay over four dol- 
lars a week, if they are really just starting 
out in legitimate business. Better steer clear 
of your West Side Realty thingumbob.’’ 

June, however, would not heed their warn- 
ings, which she believed were altogether | 
unjustified. The next morning she set out, 
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Chapter 


“I'M AFRAID THIS IS ALL I KNOW HOW TO DO. WE JUST HAVE TO 
HAVE THE MONEY!" 


| determined to prove them wrong. Her cousins | 


refrained from asking any questions when she 
| came home that night, and June went to bed 
soon after supper. 

But two days later June came home earlier 
than usual. Anne was at school, and Aimée 
was busy in the kitchen with her rose cakes. 
June burst into the room, sat down on a but- 
tered tin that Aimée had left on a kitchen 
chair, and burying her face in her hands began 
to sob. 

Aimée was thoroughly alarmed, but it was 
some moments before June could tell her the 
cause of her distress.. 

‘*They are horrid, horrid people!’’ she said. 
‘“*T never saw such horrible men; I didn’t 
know there could be any like them. ~O Maysie, 
they are the most dreadful, dreadful cheats! 
There isn’t any company at all, and no one 
comes into their office much; but if anyone 
does come in, those dreadful men hide in the 
inside room, and I have to see the visitors. 
And everyone who comes in is very angry, 
because they say they have been cheated. I 
| don’t understand it very well, but Mr. John- 
| gon and Mr. Quickly have a little piece of land 

somewhere that they are selling in small lots; 
after the people have paid for the land, they 
| seem to find that it is all marsh or something, 
and not a bit as it had been described to them. 
Some of the people were very rude to me—as 
| if I had anything to do with it! And to-day 








a queer old man in a long black coat came in, 
and when he found out that I didn’t know 
much about it, he called me—oh, dreadfuily 
rude things, because I was working there! 
And when he was gone,’’—June stood up 
with clenched hands and pale face, —‘‘that— 
that—ugh !—Mr. Johnson came in and actually 
patted me on the shoulder and tried to tell me 
not to mind, and said it was all a matter of 
business; and he called me—he called me ‘my 
dear,’—and I took my hat and my jacket and 
ran away just as fast as I could. And I shall 
never, never, never go back again, either! 
And I wish you’d scrub my shoulder with the 
serubbing brush. ’’ 

She was sobbing in Aimée’s arms, and Aimée 
tried to comfort her. ‘‘You did just right, 
poor dear,’’ she said. ‘‘I know Pauline and 
Bob were afraid that those men, or some one 
who came into the office, might be rude to 
you; it didn’t seem possible that the business 
could be honest. ’’ 

‘*The very first day I was there a girl who 
works on the next floor said they took me on 
because I looked like a lady; I suppose I ought 
to have told Polly that right away, but I just 
couldn’t bear to. ’’ 

Aimée laughed. ‘‘Well, never mind,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I don’t think she will hold it up 
| against you.’’ 

When Pauline heard the tale of June’s mis- 


adventures, however, she insisted upon telling , 
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Doctor Manly. ‘‘Anyone with any 
experience whatever,’’ the doctor 
said sternly, ‘‘anyone would have 
known that business men, unless 
they are crooked, do not engage a 
young, inexperienced girl, —a lady, — 
at ten dollars a week, on the under- 
standing that she is to see their 
clients for them. I shall write to 
Warburton to-night, since he is your 
relative, and since you don’t trust 
me. There must be an end to this 
ridiculous running about the streets 
looking for work. ’’ 

June’s cheeks were flushed and 
Pauline looked very grave. ‘‘I 
think June will follow your advice, 
Doctor Manly, if you will tell her 
what is best todo,’’ she said. ‘*And 
I think you ought to understand 
that she was only trying her best to 
help us all, and that she was not 
merely trying to please herself. ’’ 

June squeezed Pauline’s hand, but 
she looked bravely up into the doc- 
tor’s angry eyes. ‘‘I was trying to 
please myself just a little,’’ she con- 
fessed. ‘‘I didn’t think it would be 
hard to tind a place in such a big 
city, and I wanted to do it alone. 
No one ever told me there were 
people like Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Quickly in the world; but I know 
better now. I won’t follow my own 
way any more.’’ 

** Poor little 
doctor ; 
that. 

“T don’t think I’m poor little 
June at all!’’ she declared. ‘‘I 
ought to have known better, that’s 
all.’’ 

**No,’’ replied the doctor. ‘‘You 
could not have been expected to 
know better. There are hundreds, 
yes, thousands, of girls like you who 
go to the cities every year looking 
for work; and there are hundreds 
of Mr. Johnsons and Mr. Quicklys. 
Sometimes the girls don’t take their 
hats and coats and run away. Some- 
times they stay on in such places 
until they, like the men, can tolerate 
crooked dealings. Sometimes they 
go round until they wear out all 
their shoes and have to go back to 
wherever they came from. And 
those, let me tell you, are the most 
fortunate. Why don’t you stay at home, little 
June? Why don’t all the others stay at 
home?’’ 

‘*T suppose a good many of them think it is 
easier to starve after they have tried not to, 
than to starve without making an effort,’’ said 
June, with her hands clasped under her chin 
in the old way the doctor remembered. 

‘*Then a good part of the fault lies with 
those of us who know the city’s dangers, and 
who don’t tell you girls plainly enough what 
those dangers are. If I had the power, I’d 
make 2 law that every girl who came into the 
city should have to prove before being per 
mitted to enter it that she could immediately 
earn a living, or that she had money enough 
to live on.’? 

June did not seem to attach great importance 
to the doctor’s words. ‘‘It’s just because it’s 
I that you talk that way,’’ she said. ‘‘I’ll 
get along all right, honey doctor.’’ 

The doctor fairly groaned, and threw up 
his hands. ‘‘O little June, that is just what 
they all say!’ he cried. 

Before he went home that evening, however, 
he had made her promise that she would not 
go again into the city alone to look for work, 
and that she would not take any position 
without first consulting him. 

Two days later he came out to the little 
house in East Walford with an offer that June 
was glad to accept. An aged and learned 


June!’’ said the 
but June would not have 
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member of the hospital staff was writing a 
book on diseases of the chest, and he wanted 
a young person of intelligence—or, as he ex- 
pressed it, some one who could spell in three 
languages—to copy it for him, in preparation 
for the publishers. 

The work of copying the manuscript did not 
prove easy; June had all she could do to 
decipher the tiny handwriting of the learned 
man, to verify his quotations in the big vol- 
umes in his library, and to make sure of her | 
Latin and German spelling, but she gave all 
her attention to the work, and at the end of 
four months wrote the last page of it in the 
pleasant consciousness that she had done her 
best. The professor, as he was usually called, 
had a way of looking at her over his glasses, | 
curiously, intently, much as if she had been a 
newly discovered insect. When, with a little 
sigh, she handed him the last page, he allowed 
himself a rare smile. 

During all the four months in his library he 
had not spoken a word to her that was not 
connected with the work ; therefore, June fairly 
jumped when he asked: 

‘*Well, young lady, want to be a doctor?”’ | 

In spite of her amazement, she laughed. | 
‘No, sir,’”? she said. ‘‘That would never do | 
for me, never in the world.’’ 

The professor smiled grimly. ‘‘Why not?’’ 

‘*Well, doctor, since I have been copying 
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your book I’ve imagined that I had every dis- | 
ease you write about. So you see, if I tried to| 
be a doctor, what an awful time I’d be sure) 
to have.’’ 

The old man laughed. ‘‘I have thought you | 
were not greatly enjoying it.’’ 

June started to speak, but he held up his 
hand. 

‘*T do not mean to say that your work has 
not been well done, my child,’’ he said. ‘‘On 
the contrary, it has been satisfactory in every | 
way. But you are not meant for this sort of | 
thing. I think, if you will allow an old man | 
to say so, that you are meant for open air, the | 
sea, or the hilltops. Why not do something | 
out-of-doors ??’ 

June’s eyes looked very wistful. ‘‘I’m| 
afraid this is all I know how to do,’’ she said | 
slowly; and added, ‘‘We just have to have | 
the money !”’ 

The professor was silent for a moment or 
two, and June looked at him with eyes open- | 
wide with wonder. During the time that she | 
had been coming to his house, she had learned 
that he had no children, and that his wife had | 
died when she was very young. His servants | 
were either afraid of him, or else regarded | 
him as a sort of overgrown baby that had | 
not been well enough trained to keep its 
things in order. Now she was beginning to 
understand why his patients and many of the | 
younger doctors loved him as much as they | 
did. It was really the first time he had 
seemed human. 

‘‘Well, it has been very pleasant to see 
you here,’’ he said at last. ‘‘I hope you 
will come in and have luncheon with an 
old man sometimes. I have often wished I 
might have had a little granddaughter like 
you.’’ 

June went toward him impetuously and held 
out her hand. ‘‘O doctor, you are very nice 
to me! I—I didn’t know you could be so 
nice.’? The doctor smiled, with an odd twist 
of his lips, and June hastily added, ‘‘I bor- 
rowed a grandmother once. ’’ 

The old professor patted her hand. ‘‘Then 
perhaps you will borrow a grandfather some 
day. But first, I hope that you will be- 
come much better acquainted with me. My 
friend Manly tells me that you have several 
sisters ?’’ 

June told him all about her family. 

‘*Now I want you to bring them all to supper 
with me on Sunday evening, ’’ the doctor said, 
and June promised to do so. She went home 
happy in the thought that, although she was 
out of work again, she had at least made a 
new friend. 

But the kind old doctor’s Sunday tea party 
did not take place; for when June reached 
home Aimée met her at the door with eyes red 
from weeping. 


ting her head on June’s shoulder in an aban- 
donment of grief, ‘‘ Anne is ill, very ill!’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


| ITH dis chin set firmly, 
Mr. Updyke, the coach of 


| toward the coach. 


;and three’s an unlucky number in baseball. 


| from MeVeigh, he found it after practice was 


|in what St. Jo’s had come to call its ‘‘all-star 


| place on the team was actually hu- 


| “new kid,’’ for this was his first 


| quiet and studious, and did not seem 
|like an athlete. And fourthly, he 
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St. Jo’s baseball team, 
stepped out in front of the plate. 
‘*Come in here, Conklin,’’? he commanded. 
‘*Williams takes your place at second.’’ 

The St. Jo’s nine gasped. That Dan Conklin 
should be superseded by a fourth-former on 
the eve of the deciding game of the Hillcrest | 
series, when the first big game with Norton | 
was only a week away, was enough to shorten 
anyone’s breath. 

Conklin came slowly across the diamond 
‘*T couldn’t have knocked 
down that liner if I’d had a ladder,’’ he said. 

‘*How do you know? You didn’t try.’’ 

‘*T used my judgment. ’’ 

‘*Then you’ll allow me to use mine,’’ said 
the coach quietly. ‘‘It’s the third one you’ve 
let go through to the outfield this afternoon, 


Ready, fellows!’’ He picked 
up the bat and drove a fast 
one down to ‘‘Swamp’’ Fenn 
at first. 

Fenn, with one eye on Conk- 
lin’s sullen face as he slouched 
to the bench and the other on 
the ball, scooped it out of the 
dirt and hurled it down to 
second. Williams, racing to the 
bag to take the throw, stum- 
bled, stuck out his bare hand, 
clutched at the ball, and turned 
a somersault across the bag. 

‘*Keep your feet under you !’’ 
snapped Bob Hunter, the short- 
stop, leaping clear of the wav- 
ing spikes. ‘‘This isn’t the 
tumbling section of the gym 
team. ’’ 

‘*Good try,’’ encouraged Mr. 
Updyke. 

‘*Good bluff !’’ said Conklin, from the bench. 

‘*Quit knocking,’’ said McVeigh, the sub- 
stitute pitcher. ‘‘You only got what was 
coming to you. Bates warned you yesterday. ’’ 

But if Conklin did not get any sympathy 


over, when he walked back to the dormitory 
with Bob Hunter, his roommate. At first Bob 
had looked upon the eleventh-hour shake-up 


fifth-form infield’’ as part of the game; but 
Dan succeeded in making him see things in a 
| new and less pleasant light. 

The change in second basemen would prob- 
ably spoil the plan that Hunter and Conklin 
had long cherished of playing together on the 
Yale nine. That was annoying 
;enough; but the fact that a mere 
fourth-former had crowded a mem- 
| ber of the fifth from a much-coveted 





miliating. And ‘‘Runt’’ Williams of 
all fourth-formers! First, he was a 


year at the big school. Secondly, no 
fourth-former within the memory of 
the oldest master had ever played on 
the nine. Thirdly, Williams was 


had won a place that the roommates 
had considered as their property. 
Conklin expressed their common 
thought when he called the affair a 
‘*raw deal. ’’ 

Runt Williams saw the matter 
quite differently. He had never 
heard his name used as the end of a 
cheer before, and*so when at the 
close of the practice the bystanders 
began to cheer the members of the 
team, he scurried into the locker house like a | 
frightened rabbit, and hid in a shower bath. | 
He was too happy to speak; he was too much | 
afraid of making some blunder in the Hillcrest 
game to realize that his making the nine as a 
fourth-former meant that he would be captain | 
of the team in his sixth-form year. He did | 
not know that for the moment he was the 
most-talked-of boy in the school; he did know | 


that he wanted to crawl under his bed to | 


| escape further congratulations. | 


While he was getting ready for supper =! 
awed circle gathered in front of his aleove in | 
the dormitory. Hal Hollins even offered to 
brush the hero’s coat—a concession to tidiness | 
that Hal had never been willing to make for | 
himself. The Runt finally broke away from | 
them all, and started for the Upper School to | 
report to Bates, the captain, at the training | 
table. A member of the nine was not so great 


| over there. Noadmiring sixth-formers cheered | 
| a@ welcome from the steps; no delegation from | 
‘“‘“O June, June darling,’’ she sobbed, put- 


the fifth received him with hearty slaps on his | 


| back. The Runt was not disappointed; he 
| was grateful. 


As ‘he edged into the noisy dining room, 


By Brewer Corcoran g p 


Dickson; but I had to make ’em hit to you | 








Bates was the first to see him. 
‘* Hello, Williams !’’ he called cheer- 
ily. ‘‘Glad to see you here. Sit 
next to Hunter. ’’ 

Williams got into his chair, and tried to show 
that he was perfectly at ease, but he knocked his 
knife on the floor and upset his glass of water. 

‘*T1’m not on the swimming team,’’ mildly 
suggested Dickson, the third baseman, who 
sat on his left. ‘*Have a boiled egg?’’ 

Williams tried to take one from the big bow], 
but it burned even his calloused hands. 

‘* Think it was cold-storage?’’ Dickson asked. 
‘*Take it quick like a hot grounder.’’ 

‘*Don’t let any of those fifth-formers jolly 
you,’’ said Gem Graham, the pitcher. 
‘*They’re feeling pretty sore because you’ve 
broken up their all-star fifth-form infield. It 
wasn’t much good, anyway.’’ : 

Graham winked at Williams; it was plain 
that he did not wish anyone to take his words 
seriously. But one member of the team found 
offense in them. 

‘*Ts that so??? Hunter exclaimed angrily. 
‘Tf it hadn’t been for the fifth’s infield, 
Graham, you’d have lasted about three innings 
in that last Hillerest game.’’ 

‘*T did pitch rotten ball,’’ Graham admitted, 
‘*vet we managed to win, thanks to you and 
and Dickson. To-morrow I won’t have to be 
so careful. ’’ 

‘*©You mean you were afraid to let them hit 
to Conklin?’’ 

‘*Yes, that’s about it.’’ 

‘*You wouldn’t have said that if Dan had been 
here, would you?’’ asked Hunter sarcastically. 

Graham shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Sorry to 
disappoint you, Hunter, but I told him just 
that on the way home. What’s more, I told | 
him before Bates and Mr. Updyke. This 
afternoon proved I was about right.’’ 

‘*So you got Dan fired, did you?’’ 

‘‘T wouldn’t put it that way. Bates gave 
him his chance—told him what would happen 
if he didn’t work harder. We fellows are | 
playing for St. Jo’s, not for ourselves, and I 
think some of you fifth-formers would do well | 
to keep that in mind.’’ 

Hunter stared angrily into the calm face of 
the sixth-former. ‘‘If you’d devote your time 
to pitching instead of preaching,’’ he said, 
**St. Jo’s would be duly thankful.’’ 

“Oh, shut up!’’ cried Runt Williams. It 
seemed to him that he had uttered the words 
almost involuntarily. 


Hunter wheeled like a flash. ‘‘Who asked 


you to stick in your oar?’’ he demanded. 





‘* Just because you happen to be on the nine 


ws Joa ‘ 





for a minute, don’t think that gives you the 
right to tell me, or any other fifth-former, to 
shut up. We've let you alone because we sup- 


| posed you were dumb, but as long as you do 


know how to make a noise, we’ll make up for 
our neglect. ’’ 

Williams’s face was scarlet. He realized 
that he had been ‘‘fresh,’’ but he respected 
and liked Graham, and Hunter’s tirade against 
the pitcher had made the Runt forget himself. 
Now he wished he had kept still. He was not 
afraid of the fifth, but he was afraid of the talk 
that would result if, at this late day, they 


| threw him over the historic fence—a punish- 


ment accorded only to those whom the school 
considered as impossibly ‘‘ fresh. ’’ 

Graham leaned back in his chair and studied 
both boys. Since early in the fall he had been 
watching the development of Williams, for he 


‘had suspected what was in the new boy. 


‘*Hunter,’’ he said, before the Runt had time 
to answer, ‘‘the sixth is quite capable of 
| guarding school traditions, and if you, or any 
of the fifth, touch Williams, you will have to 
settle with us.’’ 


RUNT TOOK A STEP 
NEARER THE PLATE. 





Hunter subsided, and finished his supper in 
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silence; but it was plain that he was still 
angry. He mef Conklin on the steps as they 
started for the study after supper, and poured 
out his indignation to Dan’s eager ears. An 
hour later the fourth form was in a state of 
angry excitement; it had heard that Runt 
Williams had been thrown over the fence in 
front of the Lower School. 

When furious members of the fourth asked 
Williams for details of the outrage, the little 
fellow, dry-eyed, white-faced, and with tight- 
set lips, merely shook his head. The thing 
had been done; that was enough; but in his 
heart he was sick and discouraged. His two 
ambitions at school had been to lead his class 
and to make the baseball team; and now the 
infield, of which he was the keystone, had 
shown in no uncertain manner that his pres- 
ence at second base was not only undesired but 
resented. 

He knew baseball well enough to realize 
that a team torn by civil war was a defeated 
team; and above all else, he wanted his school 
to win the deciding game in the series with 
Hillerest, and to start the game against Norton 
with’ the confidence that victory brings. Far 
into the night he fought his battle; before 
chapel the next morning he called Bates from 
the group of sixth-formers in the study yard. 

‘*I’m not going to play this afternoon,’’ he 
announced grufily. 

The captain looked at him for a moment, 
and then laid his hand on his shoulder. 
‘*Runt, old man,’’ he said with a smile, ‘‘it’s 
just your sort that St. Jo’s needs on her teams. 
As long as I’m captain, suppose you let me 
run the nine?’’ 

‘*But no one wants me,’’ protested the boy. 

‘*Has anyone said that?’’? demanded Bates 
sharply. 

“ec No. ” 

‘“‘Then you confine yourself to jumping at 
grounders, and let the conclusions go through 
to the outfield. ’’ 

He gave Runt a friendly push, and walked 
away to search for Hunter. 

He found him at last, in spite of Bob’s 
efforts to avoid him. ‘‘Hunter,’’ he said 
grimly, as he took him by the arm, ‘‘you’ve 
probably cost us the Hillcrest game by break- 
ing that boy’s nerve. I thought you had too 
much to you to be led into doing that sort of 
thing. ’’ 

‘*‘What are you talking about?’’ 

‘*You know well enough. You’ve done a 
thing that isn’t square, and if I weren’t sure 


| that you had been argued into it, you’d sit on 


the bench this afternoon. You’d better find 
Williams and apologize to him for being such 
a mucker—you owe that to yourself. And 
after you’ve done that, think over what you 
owe to the school. ’’ 

He turned on his heel and went into the 
chapel, leaving Hunter downcast and silent. 
A moment later he stopped Williams, who was 
trying to pass without being seen, and offered 
him an apology that left the Runt still more 
nervous and uncomfortable. By noon Williams 
wished that he had never seen a baseball or 
St. Jo’s. By the time the nine went 
down to the diamond, Bob Hunter felt 
in much the same way. The shortstop 
had begun to lose confidence in him- 
self; apparently he had forfeited the 
good opinion of Bates, whom he ad- 
mired, and there did not seem to be 
much likelihood of his regaining it. 

For years Hillerest had tried to 
make St. Jo’s consider it as a rival as 
much to be feared as Norton; and this 
spring, certainly, its baseball team was 
giving St. Jo’s plenty of trouble. Hill- 
crest had won the first game of the 
series; and only after eleven grueling 
innings had St. Jo’s emerged victori- 
ous from the second. Hillerest had a 
fast team, and the big crowd of visitors 
was confident of victory. 

Graham faced the first Hillcrest 
batter with a feeling of doubt that, if 
it grew, could only be fatal to the 
hopes of St. Jo’s. He realized that 
the infield did not approve of the 
removal of Conklin from the team; 
and a glance at the Runt’s drawn face told him 
that, although the boy was determined to play 
for all there was in him, his self-confidence 
was shaken. A bad misplay in the first inning 
might hopelessly ‘‘rattle’’ the whole team. 

Engrossed with these troubles, Graham 
passed the first man. The Hillcrest stands 
rose with a roar, but the cheer leaders waved 
them down again. In this game St. Jo’s was 
to be given no cause to complain of Hillcrest’s 
sportsmanship. Twice Graham tried to catch 
the runner off first, and twice tried to tempt 
the batter with wide curves. Then came the 
sacrifice. As Dickson raced in to field it, 
he saw the runner dashing down to second; 
Runt Williams was covering the base to take 
the foree-out. Dickson picked up the grounder 
on the dead run, and to St. Jo’s amazement, 
threw it to first for‘an easy out. 

‘*Played safe,’’? he explained to Bates, as 


the captain looked at him in surprise. ‘‘Hadn’t 
time to get it to second.’’ 
‘*Very well,’’ said Bates evenly. ‘‘Play the 


next one faster.’? As he walked back to pick 
up his mask, a feeling of worry came over 


|him. Dickson was one of his most trusted 
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rattled or — He put the 
thought out of his mind, 
and squatting, gave Gra- 
ham the signal for the 
next ball. 

It came like a bullet, 
and the Hillcrest batter 
met it with a half swing. 
Runt Williams made a 
desperate dive for the 
ball, but it sped by him 
a few inches out of his 
reach. Before Carter 
could field it from deep 
right, Hillerest had 
scored the first run. That 
was not the end of the 
scoring, and before the 
home team came to bat, 
three Hillerest players 
crossed the plate. St. Jo’s 
faced an uphill game. 

‘*Fellows,’’ said Bates, 
‘twe’ve got to fight for 
all we’re worth; but 
we’re going to win. 
Don’t forget that, and 
play the game. Hunter, 
you’re up.’’ 

‘*You use your head, 
Bob,’’ said Swamp Fenn 
sharply. ‘‘Dickie, come 
over here. ’’ 

He moved along the 
bench to make room for 
the third baseman. The 
conversation that- fol- 
lowed was too nearly a 
whispered growl for 
Bates to overhear it, but 
he felt sure that Dick- 
son was listening to some 
things from his classmate 
that even the captain of 
the team could not have 
told him. Fenn was not 
a boy to mince matters or 
to spare friends when the 
good of St. Jo’s was at 
stake. Bob Hunter dis- 
covered that, too, after 
he had struck out. 

At the beginning of the 
second inning Bob went 
out to short with his 
head in a whirl. Fenn, 
as president of the fifth, 
had told him his opin- 
ion of the treatment that 
the class had accorded 
Williams, and of the fel- 
lows who had taken part 
in the affair. Bob had 
already been heartily 
ashamed of himself, but 
Fenn’s words showed 
him the way of repairing 
as far as possible the 
harm that had been done. 

His chatter to Graham 
and the infield began to 
take on its old-time snap. 
When the first man at 
bat struck out, he walked 
over to the box. ‘‘Fine 
business, Gem !’’ he said. 
‘** Don’t overwork; re- 
member we’re behind 
you. ”’ 

Graham looked at him 
for a moment, and then 
a smile of relief broke 
over his face. . ‘‘That’s 
the stuff, Bob!’’ he said. 
‘*Now we’ve got them. ’”’ 

‘“*You bet we have! 
Runtie, old boy, shift 





MAN -AND~- WAR. 
BY EDWARD S. MARTIN 


If we had forgotten what it means to give our lives for our country, we 
could learn again this year. We see it being done on an unequaled scale. 
Such a war was never fought before; no war was ever so observed as this 
one. There has never been so vast a spectacle, or one watched by anything 
like an equal multitude of observers able to follow the proceedings as they 
happen. To look on, as we Americans are looking on, at the immense tur- 
moil of destruction in Europe, seeing day by day what happens, is something 
new in human experience. 

We see all the sides of this huge conflict. We see that the people of all 
the nations engaged feel that they are fighting for their right. Whatever 
our own leanings are, we see the armies whose purpose we oppose struggling 
and dying with a devotion and fortitude as great as that of the armies whose 
purposes we favor. Speaking our conviction, we say, this cause is good, 
that one is bad; but we do not say, these are good people, those are bad ones. 
We see and realize that all these huge armies are caught in a prodigious 
calamity for which the great mass of soldiers are not to blame. Individual 
merit there may be, and individual fault; prodigies of valor and of kindness, 
shocking acts of brutality; but as for the masses of fighting men, war has 
caught them all, the brutish and the kind, the gentle and the harsh, and 
they must go on, each with the task assigned him, until the end. 

And they will go on without a doubt, giving up their lives by the hundred 
thousand, suffering all things, enduring all things, till the war is over, and 
that is accomplished which this vast upheaving struggle is fated to bring forth. 

Every war seems avertible. The one that is going on could easily have 
been avoided if this or that mind had willed it so. Our Civil War, which we 
recall anew to memory every thirtieth of May, seems terribly, needlessly 
wasteful. All that was necessary was patience, forbearance, agreement! 
Time surely would have brought to pass all that arms achieved ! 

But not so, hitherto, have the great, saving changes come to pass in this 
world. Progress comes of pain. There is no great birth without labor, no 
great advance whereof a price in human suffering need not be paid. As we 
lay flowers this year on the graves of those who paid a price that seemed so 
dear for union, the jar and echo of the warring nations in Europe are re- 
minders for us of the worth to us of what our fathers fought to win. Thanks 
to them and the lives they gave, we are one people, and safe at least from 
quarrels of nationality. 

And let us remember, too, that as it takes at least two sides to make a 
war, the great issue of a great war is a joint product, and where great good 
finally results, all faithful spirits who were engaged must finally be rated 
victors. What is cheap is not prized; what is costly is valued and guarded 
in proportion to its cost. Not the vanquished only but the victor, too, takes 
his helping of the medicine of war, and it is not always to the victor that the 
medicine does the most good. 





at Mr. Updyke. As the 
Hillerest pitcher started 
his motion, he saw Bates 
signal, and knew that 
Hunter had been ordered 
to steal ; without stopping 
his motion, he sent the 
ball wide of the plate, 
then gasped involunta- 
rily. 

The Runt, at the bat, 
understood his part of 
the plan, and lunged at 
the ball. To his own 
surprise, as much as to 
Hillerest’s dismay, he hit 
it, and his fly between the 
infield and the outfield 
dropped safe. 

Hunter, who had been 
ordered to take chances, 
slid into third, and on the 
vain play made to catch 
Hunter the Runt scur- 
ried down to second. It 
was Hillerest’s turn to 
be silent. 

Bates came up to bat. 
The Hillerest pitcher, 
remembering the home 
run, almost decided to 
pass him, and to take 
his chances on a weaker 
hitter; but the captain, 
who realized that it was 
no time to show fear, 
signaled to him to try 
for Bates. 

Bates waited until two 
strikes had been called; 
then gritting his teeth, 
he swung viciously at 
the next ball. It fairly 
screamed as it hit the 
ground and bounded high 
over the third baseman’s 
head. The Hillerest 
player leaped and just 
knocked it down, but in 
doing so he lost his bal- 
ance. Before he could 
recover himself, Hunter, 
running as he had never 
run before, was halfway 
home. The third base- 
man threw for the plate 
with all his strength, but 
he was too late. Bob 
Hunter had tied the 
score. 

Bates looked across the 
diamond to the Runt, who 
was safe at third. The 
little fellow grinned 
happily and waved his 
hand. 

‘“*Come back to earth, 
Runt, and listen to me,’’ 
said Dickson, speaking 
very distinctly from the 
coaching line. ‘‘We need 
the run you’ve got in 
your pocket. Get up on 
your toes. ’’ 

Williams almost gasped 
aloud. He understood 
the meaning of the words, 
but the play they called 
for was so desperate he 
eould hardly believe that 
St. Jo’s meant to risk it; 
but it was his duty, not 
to wonder, but to obey. 
Bates was edging farther 
and farther from first, and 
the pitcher was watching 
him. 








over this way; this chap 
hits to centre. ’’ 


Williams started as if some one had slapped He stooped, reached, and grasped the speeding | When a runner started to steal from first, | 


DECORATION BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


Runt kept his eye on 
them and took a step 
nearer the plate. 

**Don’t mind Bates!’’ yelled the Hillcrest 


him on the back. He had not expected Hunter | ball. As he straightened up, he saw Williams | Bates merely lined the ball for second base, | captain. ‘‘Play for the batter!’ 
to notice him except as a cog in the wheel. | standing only a yard away, with his foot on| sure that one of them would be there to take| The pitcher nodded and turned away. He 
The tips of his fingers suddenly began to | second. |the throw, and that the other would be| rubbed the ball in the dirt before wrapping 
grow warm; as he moved a little toward | ‘*Here!’? Bob shouted, and tossed the ball | behind him to back him up. Hunter, the| his fingers more firmly round it. Then, as 
second base, he felt his former confidence | to the Runt, who wheeled and snapped it to| boy who had disrupted the nine, had by one! he scuffed his feet solidly into the box and 
returning. first. | daring and unselfish play brought it back | began his swing, he listened for the yell that 
But the batter did not hit to centre. He| St. Jo’s cheer rose in a sudden roar from | into form. ; | would tell him that Bates was stealing second. 
drove a scorching single through Williams. | the stands. | But in spite of all St. Jo’s efforts, the three| The yell came just as his hands went over 








Bob saw Carter coming in to field it, and started | 
for the bag, but the Hillcrest runner stayed | 
safe on first. As Bob started back to his posi- | 
tion, he caught a glimpse of the Runt’s fright- | 
ened face. | 

‘*Never mind, old chap,’’ he said cheerily. 
‘*We’ll get him when he tries to steal. You | 
made a good try.’’ | 

Williams shook his head. ‘‘Guess you fel- | 
lows were right, Hunter,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t | 
belong here. ’’ | 

‘*Play ball, everyone!’’? Bob cried. ‘‘We 
want the next man. Let him hit, Gem! He 
can’t get away from us!’’ 

As the Hillerest batter tapped the plate, he 
saw Dickson edge in to spoil his sacrifice. It 
was just what he wanted, and he swung at 
the first ball pitched. The Hillcrest captain 
had outguessed St. Jo’s by calling for the ‘‘hit- 
and-run’’ play. It was a clean-cut drive, but 


‘*Bob,’’ said Dickson, as they walked to 
the bench, ‘‘why didn’t you make that play 
alone? You’ll never get a better chance to 
make a star double play alone. ’’ 

‘*Maybe,’’ said Hunter happily. ‘‘But I’ll 
never get a better chance to help St. Jo’s. 
You watch the Runt after this; he’s found 
himself. ’’ 

Dickson looked at him for the fraction of a 
second. 

** Bob, ’’ he said slowly, ‘‘I guess you’ve got 
the real St. Jo’s spirit. ’’ 

‘Wish I’d found it sooner,’’ said Hunter. 
‘*Quick and snappy now, fellows!’’ 

In the next inning Hillerest found St. Jo’s 
prompt to heed that advice. The infield tight- 
ened. Runt Williams was everywhere, talk- 
ing, laughing, coaching the fifth-formers, and 
cutting off hits in a way that brought echoing 
cheers from the stands. He and Hunter 


runs that the visitors had made in the first 
inning were enough to keep Hillcrest in the 
lead. Their pitcher was holding his own with 
Graham, and the nine behind him, confident 
of victory, was playing safe. St. Jo’s scored 
once in the fifth; and in the seventh Bates 
met a low ball for a lucky home run. 

Thus, when St. Jo’s came to the bat in the 
last of the ninth, the score stood three to two. 


One run would send the game into extra in- | 


nings; but two runs and victory were what St. 
Jo’s wanted. 
Graham struck out, and Fenn, St. Jo’s heavi- 


|est hitter, drove a long fly into the centre 


fielder’s welcoming hands. Some of the spec- 


tators in the visitors’ stand got up and pre- | 


pared to leave; in the St. Jo’s stand the boys 
sat silent, waiting for the last out and the end 
of the game. 


Hunter came up, and reached first on an | 
Bob Hunter started with the crack of the bat. | worked together like well-oiled machinery. | error. 


Bates, on the coaching lines, glanced 


| his head. 

**Look out!’’ the Hillcrest catcher shouted. 
| **He’s coming!’’ 
| The pitcher looked, but what he saw was 
|far from what he had expected. Along the 
third-base line a shadow was going with the 
| speed of the wind. The Runt, with head 
down and spikes flashing, was making for the 
home plate. 

The pitcher hesitated for only a fraction of 
a second, and then hurled the ball to the 
catcher; but that instant of confusion was what 
Dickson had counted on when, with two out 
and the score tied, he had ordered the Runt to 
steal home. 

**Slide!’? Dickson yelled. 
life!’’ 

Runt Williams slid. The dust blinded him, 
and the catcher sat on him and squashed all 
the breath from his little body. A moment 
later the Runt rolled over and looked up, half 


**Slide for your 
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dazed, at Bob Hunter, who was pounding him| ‘‘Lost the game!’’ Bob shouted. ‘‘Lost the! street. When Lucy came out with the pepsin | declare to goodness, if it don’t beat all!’’ 


on the back. 
‘*Hit me harder!’? he groaned. 
the game!’’ 


Tic SCARE 
Fx Ay Mary 


**T’ve lost 





ce OW, Pap,’’ said Mrs. Bird, ‘‘you can 
N sit right here and see the parade. It 
passes the end of the street, and you’ll 

have a beautiful view of it from the porch. ’’ 

‘*Pap’”’ Jubb cast an exasperated look at his 
middle-aged, matronly daughter. ‘‘I haven’t 
missed a Decoration Day parade in fifty 
years,’’ he said hoarsely, ‘‘and I ain’t going 
to be tied up here like an old horse. Julia, 
you quit putting that muffler round my neck ; 
the boys’ll think I’ve got heaves !’’ 

‘*You’ll have something worse if you take 
cold,’’ Mrs. Bird replied, and went on tucking 
the old man into the old wicker chair. ‘‘There 
now, put your feet on that stool and keep 
the comfort over your legs; it’s just the 
weather for rheumatism. Lucy’s going to 
give you beef tea and pepsin regular while 
I’m away.’’ 

A faint gleam came into Pap’s pale blue 
eyes. ‘‘Where are you goin’, Julia?’’ 

‘“‘Why, I’ve laid off to go over to John’s for 
the day,’’ she said almost apologetically. ‘‘I 
hate to leave you, Pap, but John’s written 
twice that his wife couldn’t figure out why 
I haven’t been over to see the new baby. I 
couldn’t, while you were so sick, but now —’’ 

‘*TDon’t you mind about me, Julia. You go 
right along, and take Lucy. I’ll manage.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, Lucy’s going to stay with you; I 
wouldn’t leave you alone for anything! You’ve 
got to have your milk and limewater, and the 
beef tea, and the pepsin. ’’ 

Pap grunted. ‘‘Anything else?’’ he asked 
gloomily. ‘‘My stomach’s a perfect swimmin’ 
hole; there ain’t a solid thing in it but pills.’’ 

‘*Tt’s doing you good; think how sick you’ve 
been all winter. Lucy, bring grandpap’s pills ; 
it’s time for two now.’’ 

His granddaughter appeared with a glass of 
water and a small round box. She was an 
attractive girl, with pink cheeks and blue eyes 
that her blue gingham frock and the blue bow 
in her hair almost matched. 

‘There, grandpap, it’s one pink and one 
white this time,’’ she said, as she carefully 
selected the pills. 

The old man gulped them down, took a 
swallow of the water, and pitched the rest 
viciously at the cat. 

Mrs. Bird looked as surprised as the cat. 
‘“‘Why, Pap! Why on earth did you dothat?’’ 

‘Don’t know. Guess I’m getting cranky— 
sittin’ so much, I feel like a hen, anyway.’’ 

‘Now, Pap, don’t you fret. You’re doing 
fine, and you’ve got to be careful. Feel any 
draft on the back of your neck??? 

‘No, I don’t; I’m blistering hot. Lucy, 
get my old straw hat. I ain’t goin’ to sit here 
with my head tied up in a worsted rag.’’ 

‘*And, Pap,’’ said Mrs. Bird, when Lucy had 
gone, ‘‘if that young Tom French comes along 
while I’m away I want you to watch out.’’ 

‘*Who—in the kingdom—is Tom French?’’ 

Mrs. Bird lowered her voice. ‘‘That’s just 
what I wanttoknow. He hasn’t been in town 
very long; he’s down at Hartmann’s, and 
nobody knows much about him.’’ 

‘*Humph! Been stealin’ anything?’’ 

‘*Dear me, no! But’’—Mrs. Bird drew close 
to Pap Jubb—‘‘he’s fallen in love with Lucy !’’ 

‘*Shucks! Is that all? I thought—like as 
not—he’d been stealin’ chickens. ’’ 


Imlay Taylor #5 


|game? Lose the Norton game that way. a moment later she did not see him. Pap 
| Lose every game that way, Runt Williams. | Jubb took the dose like a lamb, and then 
| You were safe by two feet.’’ | looked at his pretty granddaughter. 

**Luey,’’ he said mildly, ‘‘can’t you get me 
some strawberries? There must be some ripe 
ones in that patch of extra earlies.’’ 

O Lucy hesitated. ‘‘Do you think you ought 
to eat them, grandpap? I do think I saw 
some ripe ones, but —’’ 
‘*You go right along, Lucy; I’ve got a long- 
ing for ’em. Find me some good big ones. ’’ 
Lucey went, and Pap Jubb wiped his fore- 
head with his handkerchief. ‘‘Great scissors, 
but that was a close squeak! I thought she’d 
| see him—and here he comes, sure as fate!’’ 
As he spoke, the young man opened the gate 
and came briskly up the path to the house. 
Pap | He raised his hat to the old man. ‘Is Miss Bird 
| Jubb’s old hat and a glass of milk. at home, sir?’’ he asked in a pleasant voice. 
‘It’s got the limewater in it, mother,’? she| Pap Jubb eyed him. ‘‘She’s gone out for 
said, ‘tand I’ve written all the directions down. | a spell, but you can come in and wait. I 
| You’d better start; it’s nearly nine o’clock.’’ | guess she’ll be back before long.’’ 
Mrs. Bird untied her apron hurriedly. ‘‘My| The visitor hesitated and colored perceptibly ; 
sakes, I’ll miss the train! Now, Lucy, don’t) then he came up the veranda steps. ‘‘I’ll 


porch! And, Pap,’’—she added in a whisper, 
as she heard Lucy coming,— ‘‘ don’t forget 
about that young man.’’ 

| A second later Lucy came out with 








let grandpap get excited, and if the wind wait,’’ he said, taking a seat on the top step. 
changes you take him in. If he coughs 

_ much you phone for the doctor, and— DRAWINGS BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 

I’ll be back at five o’clock. Now, \ 

Pap, you’ll be very quiet and sit right : 
here, won’t you?’’ 

Pap Jubb gazed at her with an ex- 
pression of settled despair. ‘‘Ain’t 
I sittin’?’’ he asked sadly; ‘‘ain’t I 
|quiet as a lamb? TI’ll likely have 
| grown fast to the chair by five o’clock.”’ 

Lucy helped her mother to get ready, 
and then ran down to open the front 
| gate for her. Meanwhile, the old man 





|on the piazza sat swathed in shawls, 
| with the comforter wound round his 
legs. He put up his thin old hand 
}and pulled the straw hat down over 
| his eyes; he did not want his grand- 
| daughter to see that they were full of 
He heard the music, far off 


| tears. 





‘‘T—you’re Mr. Jubb, aren’t you, sir? | 
Miss Bird’s grandfather ?’’ 

Pap Jubb nodded. 

‘“Y’m Tom French. Maybe you’ve 
heard Miss Bird mention me?’’ 

Pap settled back into his chair. ‘‘No,I 
haven’t. Never heard her speak of you.”’ 

The young man flushed hotly. After 
a moment he said, ‘‘ Beautiful day, sir; 
there’ll be a fine parade. I came to ask 
Miss Lucy to go to see it.’’ 

‘*Humph! Passes the end of the 
street, doesn’t it?’’ 

‘*T—J believe it does. But I meant to 
get a place for her on the grand stand. ’’ 

‘*T?m a Grand Army man,”’ said Pap 
Jubb. ‘‘This is the first parade I’ve 
missed in fifty years. ’’ 

The young man glanced up quickly, with a 
look of understanding. ‘‘It’s too bad, sir; I 
know how you feel. My grandmother goes 
to see every parade. She never misses. She 
used to sew bandages for the soldiers all through 
the war—she and a lot of girls up at Berwick. ’’ 

Pap Jubb sat up. ‘‘Berwick? Why, I was 
born and raised there myself. What is your 
grandmother’s name?’’ 


“DO YOU THINK YOU OUGHT 
TO EAT THEM, GRANDPAP?” 
| and faint; they were playing the same dear 
|old tunes. It was Decoration Day, and he 
could not go to the parade! 
| Pap Jubb’s heart swelled with passionate 
grief; he had never missed the parade, not 
once in almost fifty years, and the ranks were 
| growing so thin. One after another of the old 
| comrades had dropped out; one after another 
| they had been laid in the green cemetery, 
| where the old boys would lay their wreaths 





HIS COURAGE FLED PERCEPTIBLY. | ‘3 





‘‘I’d a great deal rather he did. I don’t) to-day. Was he going next? Must he see 
want these strange young men round Lucy. | them march past, with the same old tattered 
She ought to marry Ned Bowen; he’s got | flag, and know that next year some of them 
money and he’s asked her twice.’’ would carry a wreath for him? The veteran 

“‘Tf I was Lucy, I’d as lief marry a sheeps- choked back a sob; he tried to think of the 
head fish as that Bowen fellow.’’ |old days, the hard-won victories, the bitter 

‘‘Well, don’t you tell her so! I’m afraid | defeats, and the terrible marches. He remem- 
she kind of likes this Tom French. Now —’? | bered how beautiful the Southland had been 

Pap Jubb, clutching at the arms of his| and how deeply he had pitied the sufferers 
chair, bent forward. ‘‘What’s that?’’ he) there; he thought of the flag to which he had 
eried. ‘‘Don’t I hear music?’’ | always been so passionately loyal. Then he 

Shading her eyes with her hand, Mrs. Bird | looked down and saw the comforter wrapped 
looked down the long village street. Elm | round his legs. He was a worthless old dere- 
trees delicately arched it, and their feathery | lict! Choking back a sob, he pulled the straw 
new green was sprayed against the blue sky. | hat farther over his eyes. 

‘*It’s the Boy Scouts saluting the flag,’ she| ‘‘Grandpap, let me fix that pillow,’ said 
said; ‘‘they’re going to join the parade, ’’ Lucy’s voice in-his ear.. ‘‘Do you feel a chill?”’ 

‘*Where are they? Where’s the flag?’’ In ‘‘No, Idon’t!’? Pap Jubb’s voice trembled. 
his excitement Pap Jubb nearly fell over, | ‘‘You let me alone a spell, Lucy; my—my 
shawls, and footstool, and all. heart’s full.’’ 


His daughter caught him, replaced the foot-| ‘‘O dear, it’s dyspepsia! I clean forgot the 


stool and began to tuck him up again. ‘‘O pepsin, grandpap; I’ll get it right off!’’ She 
Pap!’’ she lamented. ‘‘How can you? You | ran into the house. 
nearly fell—and you’ll take cold.’’ ‘‘Dyspepsia!’’ he said with a snort. ‘‘I 


The old man sank back again disconsolately. 

‘*There now, Julia, don’t take on; and for 
goodness’ sake, stop wrapping me up. I ain’t 
going to budge again. I’’—there was a little 
quiver in his voice—‘‘I just wanted to see the | 
flag. ”” 

His daughter patted his shoulder affection- 
ately. ‘*Why, we’ve got one flying over the 


wonder she didn’t think it was toothache!’’ 

Then he stared fixedly up the street; he had 
discovered a cloud of dust. In it was a young 
man in a gray suit and a new straw hat. 





‘*T’ll bet that’s the French fellow. I always 
bought a new hat when I went courtin’.’’ 
The stranger was still some distance up the 





‘*Fisher—Mrs. Joseph Fisher; she was old 
Andrew Kolb’s second daughter. ’’ 

‘You don’t mean to say that your grand- 
mother was Lubelia Kolb?’’ 

Tom French laughed. ‘‘To be sure; isn’t 
it a fearful name?’’ 

‘*Fearful name? Why, Lubelia Kolb was the 
greatest belle in Berwick! To think you’re her 
grandson!’’ The old man’s face was radiant. 
‘*The idea of Lubelia having a grandson !’’ 

‘*She’s seventy-five, sir.’’ 

‘Seventy-five? Good gracious! And the last 
time I saw her we danced the Virginia reel !’’ | 

The veteran chuckled reminiscently, until | 
his mind turned again to the present. The | 
young man was sitting on the veranda step, | 
with his hat on his knee and his eyes straying | 
absently in the direction from which he thought | 





| Lucy might come. Lucy’s grandfather looked | 





at him thoughtfully. 

** Your name’s French, isn’t it? Did it | 
happen to be the old Frenches of Berwick?” | 

‘*‘Why, yes, sir, my grandfather, on that 
side, was Reuben French; he kept the dry- | 
goods store on South Main Street. ’’ 

‘*For goodness’ sake!’? Pap Jubb fairly | 
shouted. ‘‘If it ain’t Rube’s grandson. Why, | 
bless ye, he and I got the biggest lickin’ for 


The old man lay back in his chair, flushed and 
pleased. Then he caught the distant strains of 
martial music; the smile faded from his wrin- 
kled face and the sparkle went out of his eyes. 

Tom French looked at his watch. ‘‘The pa- 
rade must be starting,’’ he remarked gloomily. 

Pap Jubb regarded him steadily for a 
moment. A daring scheme had flashed into 
his mind. ‘Tom,’ he said, ‘‘if you go down 
a piece behind the house you’ll find Lucy in 
the strawberry patch, and —’’ 

Young French was already turning the 
corner of the house, but Pap Jubb shouted: 

‘*You tell her I ain’t in a mite of a hurry 
for those berries! I’m—I’m asleep !’’ 

Tom nodded and disappeared. Pap Jubb, 
muffled in two shawls and a bedquilt, was alone. 
The quiet street was deserted ; all the neighbors 
had gone to the parade; only the tortoise-shell 
cat sat on the doorstep and drowsed in the sun. 

Pap Jubb began to unwind his legs; it took 
time, and he muttered under his breath as he 
worked, but presently the comforter dropped 
to the floor. Then he pitched one shawl one 
way and one the other, and rose unsteadily to 
his feet. He was a little stiff, but he 
walked cautiously to the door and made 
his way into his bedroom on the first 
floor. With trembling hands he opened 
the bureau drawer and took out the dark 
blue suit with the Grand Army button 
on the lapel of the coat. Julia had 
brushed it and put it away with scrupu- 
lous care. The old soldier tore off his 
quilted house jacket and began to put 
on the dark blue suit. It took some time, 
and he could hear the music coming 
nearer and nearer. When he finally 
found his soft black felt hat with the 
badge in front and stumbled out on the 
veranda again, the band could not have 
been more than two blocks away. He 
had grown limber by this time, and 
the excitement made him fairly skip 
down the steps; but he stopped in the 
yard to pick some flowers. There was 
not much in bloom, but he got a big 
handful of blue and yellow flags and 
some bridal wreath. He gathered them 
hastily, and then, looking guiltily over 
his shoulder toward the strawberry 
patch, hurried down the street. He was 
just in time—he swung round the corner 
at the very minute that the head of the 
procession came in sight. There were 
the mounted police, the Boy Scouts, the 
band, and yes, the dear old battle flag! 

Pap Jubb uncovered his white head 
reverently and waited to fall into line. 
His old comrades hailed him with joy. ‘‘If 
there ain’t Jacob Jubb!’’ 

‘*T declare—so it be—and spry as a cricket !’’ 

‘*Come along, Jake!’’ 

‘Here, maybe he’d better get in the car- 
riage behind, he’s been so —’’ 

**No, I ain’t!’’? said Pap Jubb, wheeling 
into the column. ‘‘I’m as well as ever. You 
watch out and see me sprint!’’ 

The old men laughed, the band played gayly, 
and the procession went on its way with Serg. 
Jacob Jubb in line. 

It was a glorious day. They stopped sol- 
emnly on the bridge and cast flowers into the 
river, watching them float downward with the 
current to the ocean—garlands for the heroes 
who had died there. Pap Jubb looked up at 
the Stars and Stripes, and his pale old eyes 
filled with happy tears. He forgot the wicker 
rocking-chair, the quilts and pillows; he even 
forgot Lucy and Tom French in the strawberry 
patch. The governor of the state reviewed 
them; and then came the dinner in the militia 
armory and the speeches. Pap Jubb forgot 
about his limewater and milk diet; he ate 
fried chicken, sausage, and apple pie, and it 
tasted ‘‘prime’’; he ate with the appetite of a’ 
man who has Tong been denied the joys of life. 

About five o’clock Mrs. Julia Bird returned 
from her little visit to her married son, his 
wife, and the new baby. She was-very happy, 
for she had had a good time and they had 
named the little girl after her. But she had 
suffered pangs of conscience about her father. 

‘*Poor dear old Pap!’’ she had said, as she 
said good-by to her son. ‘‘I hope Lucy read 
the newspaper to him, and I hope she’s re- 
membered to make him go inside the house as 
soon as the parade passed. I’m ’fraid of his 
taking a chill—he’s terrible feeble !’’ 

She hurried up the street now, glad that the 
neighbors had not yet returned, or that if they 
had they were too busy to stop her. She 
opened the gate and almost ran up the path; 
then she stopped, amazed. Pap’s comforter 
and shawls were there in a disheveled mass, 
but the old man himself was gone. 

‘*My soul! Whatever made Lucy throw 
Pap’s shawls round like that?’’ 

She picked them up, and went into the 
house. It was empty, but every drawer in 
Pap Jubb’s bureau was pulled halfway out, 
and his old clothes lay on the floor; his room 
looked as if a tornado had struck it. Thor- 
oughly frightened, Mrs. Bird ran over the house 


| stealin’ old man Pluter’s apples! What’s your calling for Pap and Lucy. She got no answer. 


‘Comin’ courtin’,’? Pap said to himself. | first name, boy ?’’ 


| 


‘*Thomas Reuben. You seem to know my 


family, Mr. Jubb.’’ | 
‘‘Why, Tom, I feel like I was related; I. 


‘‘Something’s happened!’’ Mrs. Bird cried 
wildly. ‘‘Something terrible! I don’t see any 
blood—but what —’’ 

Just at that moment she looked out of the 
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window and saw Pap Jubb entering the front 
gate. He had the jaunty air of a man who 
has attempted a difficult and dangerous feat, 
and achieved it with success. He was radiant. 

Mrs. Bird went feebly to the door and opened 
it. Speechless with amazement, she gazed at 
the returning hero. Pap Jubb came gayly up 
the steps, but as he encountered her glassy 
stare his courage fled perceptibly; he began 
to feel guilty. 

‘*T had to go, Julia,’’ he said apologetically. 
‘*T couldn’t have missed the governor’s speech. 
It was great! Now don’t you take on; Lain’ta 
mite worse. I—I—why, I feel as gayasa lark !’’ 

Mrs. Bird collapsed into a chair. ‘‘I was 
frightened half to death,’’ she said. ‘‘I—I 
thought you’d all been murdered! Where’s 
Lucy ?”’ 

Her father started. ‘‘Say, hain’t she come 
in? Well, I’ll tell you; Julia, she’s down in 
the strawberry patch with Tom French.’’ 

Mrs. Bird sprang to her feet. ‘‘Pap. Jubb! 
You didn’t go and leave Lucy with that strange 
young man?’’ 

‘*Heain’t strange. Why, Julia, he’s Lubelia 
Kolb’s grandson, and—land sakes, I went to 
school with his Grandpap French! There | 
ain’tany better stock inthe country. Besides, | 
he must have gone by now; it doesn’t take | 
half a day to pick one dish of strawberries.”’ | 

Mrs. Bird wrung her hands. ‘‘Oh, good | 











Chapter 


CAUGHT only a glimpse of that head 
I staring at me from the darkness of the 

stable, but I shall never forget it. Chot 
saw it, too. With a yell he dropped the lamp, 
and we both tore back along the tunnel. Sud- 
denly we ran into Mudi, who was coming with 
her pea rifle. ‘‘What are you about?’’ she 
cried angrily. ‘‘It’s only wolves.’’ 

We told her that it was not a wolf we had 
seen, but she did not believe us. At that 
moment there was a great noise in the stable, 
as if the roof had fallen. Mudi pushed by us, 
and told us to come and hold the lamp for 
her. We followed her somewhat reluctantly. 
She peered in at the door, and then fired her 
gun. There was an awful growl, followed by 
a crash. Chot and I ran down the tunnel 
again with Mudi close at our heels. ‘‘ Dur 
karplon!’’? she muttered, as she helped us to 
shut and bar the door. 

The light had blown out and the room was 
in total darkness. In a moment we heard the 
creature come along the tunnel. Springing 
against the cabin, it raked the logs with its 
claws. ‘The pony had crowded into the far 
corner of the room and was squealing terribly. 
Chot and I held the bar of the door while 
Mudi lighted the other lamp at the stove and 
reloaded her pea rifle. 

The door was strong, but it had two big 
cracks between the planks. When Mudi had 
loaded her rifle she peered through the cracks. 

‘tT see him,’’ she whispered in Yakut. ‘‘I 
see his head. Take away your hands.’’ 

We crouched low, and she put the muzzle of 
the rifle near one of the cracks and fired. An 
awful growl from outside followed the shot, | 
and then something bumped against the door. 
The powder smoke nearly choked us. The | 
beast went tearing round the tunnel, and | 
must at last have gone out through the hole | 
it had made in the wall of the stable; we saw | 
nothing more of it that night. Mudi said it | 
was a karplon—which I learned later was a 
Siberian tiger—that had grown very hungry. 
Its head had looked to me like that of a tiger | 
that I had seen in a show cage at Vancouver. 

The next morning we ventured out to the 
stable. There was blood on the snow all along 
the tunnel and at the hole in the wall of bao 
stable. We pushed the logs back into place | 
as best we could, and then tried to lead the | 
pony into his stable; but he snorted and hung | 
back, and all three of us, pulling at his halter 
together, could not get him in. We had to keep 
him tied at the door of our cabin for two days. | 

We had hardly got the pony over his fright | 
when one day, toward evening, we had another 
surprise. Some one outside shouted, ‘‘ Ya! | 
Hoo dir kimseh ?’’ in Yakut, which means, 
‘*Hello! Who is here?’’ Chot opened the 
door and went out into the tunnel. We heard 
him speak and some one answer. Then he 
came back indoors and brought with him a 
young Yakut, who had come up the pass on his 
snowshoes, and who asked whether he could 
have some food and could stay overnight. | 

‘*T have heard your voice before,’’? Mudi 
said to him. ‘‘Where have I seen you?’’ It} 
seemed to me, too, that his voice was familiar. 

The Yakut did not reply at first, and then 
said, ‘‘Most likely you are mistaken.’’ But 
Mudi still sat looking at him, and at last the 
young man laughed. 

‘*T didn’t think you would know me, ”’ he said. 





The moment he laughed Mudi jumped up. | 


|long tail out of the place where it lay. 


gracious! 
look at that! You see what you’ve done?’’ 

Pap looked. Tom French and Lucy were 
approaching, hand in hand. They came in, 
blushing, and the young man went straight 
up to Lucy’s mother. 

‘*T know you don’t like me, Mrs. Bird, but 
I’m going to show you that I’m worth some- 
thing. I can’t help making good, for I’ve 
asked Lucy to marry me, and she’s said ‘yes.’ ’’ 

Mrs. Bird sank weaklygain into her chair, 
but Pap Jubb grasped the young man’s hand 
and patted him on the shoulder. 

‘*She ain’t a mite angry, Tom,’’ he said 
grandly. ‘‘I’ve made it all right. I told her 
you were Lubelia Kolb’s grandson. I guess 
if that ain’t enough it oughter be. Anyway, 
here’s my blessing. You make Lucy happy.’”’ 

Lucy looked wildly at her mother and saw 
a relenting face; then she flung herself into 
the old man’s arms. 

**O grandpap!’’ shecried. ‘‘You’re—you’re 
an old dear, and I’’—she looked up, horror- 
stricken—‘‘I forgot—the beef tea !’’ 

‘* Beef tea—shucks !’’? he said with a chuckle. 
‘*T feel like twenty-five. Haven’t I marched 
five miles?’’ 

‘*Q-o-oh!’? Mrs. Bird wailed suddenly. 
‘*Lucy, look at Pap! He’s been marching— 
in the parade—in his carpet slippers!’’ 

And he had. 


ERING wit He SYOTS 


Sy C.A.Stephens 
“in Ten i aa 





Two & 


**Tt’s Sooda! Where have you 
been so long? Why are you 
dressed like Yakut folks?’’ 

Then I saw that it was surely 
Sooda. 

‘*Where’s father??? I ex- 
claimed at sight of him. 
‘*Isn’t he with you?’’ 

Sooda shook his head. ‘‘He 
is in the prison at Karatusk. 
We were both imprisoned, but 
I escaped from my cell by 
boring a hole through the 
door and slipping back the ~ 
bolt. Since then I’ve been 
with a party of Yakuts, who 
helped me get away to the 
mountains. ’’ 

He had on a winter hood 
and a long, belted coat such 
as the Yakuts wear; his black 
hair had grown long, and 
straggling hair had grown on 
his chin and upper lip. He 
had learned to speak a good 
deal of their language. 

When we told him about the 
karplon, he took Mudi’s rifle 
and followed the creature’s 
track, from the rear of the 
pony’s stable through the deep 
snow. There were bloodstains 
in the snow for a long way, 
and the trail finally led up a 
ravine that opened into the 
main traveled pass. 

There, where some trees had 


| fallen down the cliffs, Sooda 


| came upon the karplon, lying 





I didn’t want it—I—O Pap, just| us,’ I said. ‘*What’s the use of washing out | 


gold for them to seize? We shall gain nothing. ’’ 

‘*They will never get my gold again!’ Sooda 
exclaimed. ‘‘I will never take another ounce 
of it to Karatusk !’’ 

‘*How will you get out of Siberia with it?’’ 

‘*T will find a way,’’ he replied. 

All that evening he talked of nothing except 
mining; and the next morning, long before 
light, he roused Mudi to get breakfast for us. 

The new placer was farther along the pass, 
about half a verst from the camp. Sooda 
went on his snowshoes, and I wallowed along 
after him in his tracks. We found the place, 
but it was buried under a snowdrift more than 
ten feet deep. We had brought shovels, how- 
ever, and we immediately set to work to dig 
down through the snow. 

For two days we tunneled along the creek 
bed under the drift; at last we uncovered 
enough of the placer to enable us to start 
washing for gold. In one way it was lucky 
for us that the drifts were deep, for under the 
thick, warm covering of snow we found enough 
water running to do the work of sluicing. 
The earth of the placer was not frozen more 
than six inches deep. 

We punched a few holes in the roof of snow 
to let in light and air. We brought some of 
the spouts from the old sluice, and made a 


| short sluice under the snow. That afternoon 


we began to wash the gravel of the new 
placer. The dirt was so rich in gold that as 
we shoveled it into the spout we could plainly | 
see the yellow particles in it. The next day | 
we cut down a pine tree and dug out two) 
‘*eradles’’? from logs, so that Chot could help 
us. He was not strong enough to work very | 
long with a shovel, but he could stand and | 
rock a cradle, while Sooda and I dribbled in | 
gravel from the placer. We used cradles instead 
of laying long sluices in the creek bed, because 
we had such a small space in which to work. 


ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 





SHE PUT THE MUZZLE OF THE RIFLE NEAR ONE OF THE 
CRACKS AND FIRED. 


Sooda jumped for Mudi’s rifle and then crept 
into the hole at the rear of the cabin; he 
thought the prison guards had come for him. 

The shouts continued, and at last Mudi 
mustered up her courage and opened the door. 
We saw five dark figures out in the deep-sunken 
path that had been the tunnel to the stable; 
by this time the snow roof had mostly fallen 
down. 

‘‘Who are you, and what do you want 
here?’? Mudi asked in Yakut. 

They did not reply, but one of them looked 
in at the door. Seeing that, besides Mudi, 
Chot and I were the only occupants of the 
cabin, he spoke to the others, and they all 
pushed by us into the room. 

When I saw the men by lamplight, I was 
badly frightened. Such hideous-looking crea- 
tures I had never seen in all my life! They 
were dressed in a garment made of wolfskins, 
and the coat and trousers seemed to be sewed 
together. On their hands they wore mittens 
of sableskin, and their feet were lashed up in 
some kind of rawhide. The leader wore as a 
hood for his head a bearcoot skin—feathers 
and all. 

But it was their faces that frightened me. 
They had big, slanting eyes and broad, flat 
faces. Their noses tipped back almost as if 
the ends had been cut off. Their big, coarse 
lips were rolled back, and showed ugly, yellow 
teeth; stiff black hairs stuck out from their 
chins and upper lips. I thought they must be 
cannibals. In their belts were great hooked 
knives with horn handles; and one of them 
| carried what I suppose they called a gun. It 
was made from a piece of iron pipe with one 
| end plugged up and with a hole near the plug, 
| where the charge could be touched off with a 
| match; the stock was just a piece of wood fas- 
tened to the end of the pipe. One of the men 
carried three or four sables by the hind legs. 

They stood staring round the camp for a 
while; they muttered to one 
another in low tones, and 
with many hoarse chuckles 
exclaimed, ‘‘Hoo-hoh, hoo- 
hoh!”? again and again. The 
leader then looked at Mudi and 
shouted, ‘*‘ Dorry-koog !’’ or 
something like that. When he 
saw that she did not under- 
stand him, he shouted it again 
in a threatening manner, and 
pointed to his mouth. Then 
Mudi hastened to set what 
was left of our supper on the 
table, and brought four cans 
of beef. 

Chot and I got as far away 
from them as we could; we 
stood behind the stove, near 
the sheepskin that hung over 
the hole through which Sooda 
had gone out. If they started 
to catch us, we intended to 
slip out by that hole. 

But the intruders were 
staring at the cans of beef; 
probably they had never seen 
canned beef before. ‘‘ Hoo- 
hoh!’’ they exclaimed louder 
than ever, when they saw 
Mudi cut the cans open and 
take out meat. They would 
not taste the beef until Mudi 
put a slice of it into her own 
mouth. After that they began 
to gobble down beef as fast 
as she could open the cans; I 
felt pretty sick to see our 
winter stock of food going so 
fast. When they had eaten 





almost dead from cold, hunger, and the wound | The first full day, Sooda got twenty zolotniks | all they wanted, they threw the empty cans 


that Mudi had given it. 
its misery. 

Chot and I heard him fire, and when we 
came up he was pulling the animal by its 


Its | 


body was considerably over seven feet long. | 


| Its hair was yellowish-gray in color, and had 
| grown quite long and shaggy, owing, perhaps, 


to the cold climate. 


Sooda put it out of of gold. For fear that some of the Russian | 


|chinovniks or mine watchers might come | 


round, Sooda put all the gold we found into a 


sheepskin bag, and buried it in the creek bed | 


under water; then he washed away his tracks. 
He did not let me see him bury the gold, 
because if I knew where it was hidden the 


| chinovniks might make me tell. 


The second morning after Sooda returned, 


I was so worried by the news that father | Chot’s dog, which had followed father and 


was imprisoned that I could eat almost no 
| supper. 
were shot; but Sooda said he did not think the 
Russians would put an American to death. 


| The charge against him was merely a pretext 


on the part of the officials to seize the gold; 
but to give a color of truth to their accusation 


while. Sooda had been in great fear for him- 


| self; for probably they had intended to put 


him, a Japanese, to death. 

Sooda planned to set to work at the placers 
at once. The fact that he had been robbed of 
his gold only made him more eager to get more. 
He intended to work all winter, for he thought 
that the Russian mine inspectors would not 
come into the mountains while the snow was 
so deep. 

Just before he and father had set out for 


| Karatusk, they had discovered near the little 


creek bank a new placer that they were sure 
wasarich one. Sooda now said that he would 
dig through the snow the next day, and that 
if I would work with him I should have half 
the gold we got, for father and myself. 

‘*But those Russians will take it away from 


I had heard that prisoners sometimes | 


| Sooda to Karatusk, appeared at our camp. 
The animal was starved nearly to a skeleton, 
and his toes and ears were frozen. I suppose 


| that he had been living as best he could while 


| they would probably keep him imprisoned for a | 


Sooda was in the prison, and that when Sooda | 


escaped, the dog had somehow found his track 
and followed him back to the camp. 
For a week or two we were very uneasy, 


for fear that the guards at the prison might | 


follow Sooda up to the mine. As a means of 


|escape for him, in case the soldiers should 


surprise us at night, we chopped a hole in the 
rear wall of the cabin near the floor; from 
the hole, which opened into the snow, we dug 
a long tunnel that finally came up by a fallen 
tree. We covered the hole in the wall of the 
cabin with a sheepskin. Sooda kept Mudi’s 
rifle loaded and always at hand. 

‘“They shall never take me alive,’’ he said. 
He was certain that if they should capture 
him, they would pretend that he was a spy 
and shoot him. 

One night about a week later we were eating 


our supper, with the door shut tight and the | 


lamp lighted, when we heard voices shouting 
outside. Ina panic I almost upset the table. 


at each other, and went about the cabin, 
slipping knives, spoons, and dippers inside 
their coats. 

I managed to creep unobserved behind the 
| sheepskin into the hole. I came on Sooda 
only a little way back down the tunnel; he 
was trying to listen to what went on in the 
camp, and asked me anxiously whether the 
visitors were Russian soldiers. 

‘*They are savages,’’ I whispered. ‘‘Some 
sort of wild savages that have never seen any- 
thing civilized before. ’’ 

‘*Syots !’? Sooda muttered. 
| ‘What shall we do?”’ I whispered. 
are stealing all our things.’’ 

‘*T’ll teach them!’’ exclaimed Sooda. 

I heard him cock the rifle in the dark. Then 
he pulled away the sheepskin and shouting 
two Russian words which mean, ‘‘Surrender, 
you dogs!’ fired the rifle into the roof of the 
camp ! 

The smoke filled my eyes and choked me; 
but I heard a great commotion in the cabin; 
then the door slammed. Our visitors, leaving 
their old gun and the sables behind them, 
were running away for dear life! The light 
had gone out and the cabin was dark.as a 
pocket. 

We bumped against Mudi and ran into the 
overturned table; but Sooda rushed outside, 
shouting, ‘‘Surrender, Syots!’’ Then he re- 
loaded the rifle and fired again—to give them 
a good send-off. 

We hoped they were so badly frightened by 
the uproar that they would never come back. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


“They 
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IN A SUMMER MILITARY CAMP. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


O not worry about what people say of you 
—unless it is true. 


Storm-bound Fishers while they wait 

Mend their Nets and cut their Bait. 
HOSE who try to show off their knowl- 
edge generally show it up. 


ANTED—men to do the world’s work. 
Only live, efficient, clean-living, clean- 
thinking men need apply. For further partic- 
ulars call on or address Anyfirm, Anywhere, 
United States of America. 
Y order of the President, Culebra Cut has 
been renamed Gaillard Cut. The change 
is a well-deserved tribute to the late Col. 
David Du Bose Gaillard, who did such impor- 
tant work in digging the canal, and whose 
death was caused by his devotion to duty. 
HROUGH some one’s blunder a dozen or 
two bucking bronchos have got mixed with 
a Western consignment of cavalry mounts now 
on the way to France. The unsuspecting 
troopers who first bestride them will say, with 
the man in Scripture, ‘‘An enemy hath done 
this!’ es 
ERE is a bit of good advice from the 
United States Fish Commission: ‘‘ Always 
wet your hands when you remove from the 
hook a fish that is too small to keep. It pre- 
vents injury to the fish. Dry hands rub off the 
slime on the body of the fish and cause a growth 
that will kill the fish in a short time.’’ 


INCE the advent of spring, Englishwomen 

have laid aside their knitting needles and 
busied themselves in making sand bags, the 
best possible protection to the men on the firing 
line. The bags are made of coarse linen or 
canvas, are about three feet long and two feet 
wide, open at one end, and are furnished with 
a draw string. 

VEN more significant than the celebration 

in Independence Hall on July 4th is 
another Philadelphia gathering, which oc- 
curred early in May and which President 
Wilson attended, to welcome four thousand 
newly naturalized aliens to American citizen- 
ship. The ceremony of naturalization ought 
always to be as formal, dignified, and impres- 
sive as it was in this case. 

HE California, now building at the New 

York Navy Yard, will be the first battle- 
ship to be driven by electricity. In place of 
the steam turbine, which worked a great ad- 
vance in marine propulsion a few years ago, 
the California will have machinery propelled 
wholly by electric power. Naval men the 
world over are watching the experiment with 
keen interest. 

HE quarantine and the other protective 

measures that state and national authori- 
ties resort to in fighting animal diseases are 
amply justified. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, which has been studying the loss from 
diseases of live stock during a period of thirty 
years, finds that it has been fully $150,000, 000 
a year. The loss from exposure has been about 
$44,000,000 a year. 


HE world is getting used to the miracles 

of wireless telegraphy, and will soon be 
learning much more about the wireless tele- 
phone. Officials of the Lackawanna Railroad 
last month sent messages by wireless tele- 
phone sixty-three miles through a mountainous 
region; not a mere exchange of greetings, but 
definite orders for the movement of trains. 
Signor Marconi says that the British warships 
in the North Sea can keep in telephonic com- 
munication with the shore as long as they are 
within a radius of a hundred miles. 

AN you imagine your boy’s going off to 

war—your boy, just out of high school, 
whom you would hardly permit to travel alone 
to New York or Chicago? Yet the great 
armies of the Civil War were made up of just 
such boys, and as they marched away in their 
eagerness and inexperience they left behind 
them thousands of heavy-hearted, foreboding 
mothers, whose chief anxiety before that had 
been to keep them from catching cold or falling 
into bad company. It is on the graves of 
those boys, North and South, who died on the 





threshold of life, that we heap flowers on 
Memorial Day, and it is for hundreds of thou- 
sands of other such boys that fathers and 
mothers in Europe are in mourning now. 


® © 


THE “LUSITANIA.” 


LITTLE more than three years ago we 

A awoke one morning to learn that the 

Titanic, the largest and most magnifi- 

cent of ships, had struck an iceberg on her 

maiden voyage, and gone to the bottom of the 

sea. Fifteen hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren went down with her. 

The world was aghast with horror and 
touched to the heart with pity. It dwelt for 
months on the story of the tragedy, on its 
searching pathos, and on the heroism and self- 
sacrifice to which it gave birth. Suppose we 
had been told then, when our hearts were 
softened, that the time would shortly come 
when men should reproduce that terrible dis- 
aster deliberately and of set purpose? We could 
not have believed it. 

For although war is always possible, we 
could not foresee a struggle between the great 
nations of Europe so desperate and so pitiless 
as that which is now going on. Moreover, we 
could not imagine that in warfare waged 
by civilized peoples, either belligerent would 
wantonly destroy a great steamship crowded 
with noncombatants and citizens of neutral 
nations, without giving the passengers time to 
save their lives. 

The invention of the submarine has put a 
frightful weapon of destruction into the hands 
of fighting navies. Germany, so far over- 
matched in other branches of sea power that 
it cannot risk its battle fleet in the open, has 
determined to make every possible use of 
the stealthy and almost invisible submarine. 
When it directs its torpedoes against the war- 
ships of its enemies, it is fully within its bellig- 
erent rights. To destroy merchant ships, if a 
chance is given to crew and passengers to save 
their lives, is legitimate also. But the horror 
with which the world views the destruction of 
the Lusitania, with more than a thousand 
human beings, none of whom are enemies in 
arms, and many of whom are women and chil- 
dren, must mean that when this war is finished 
something will be done by the nations to make 
such exploits impossible. We cannot afford to 
give up any of the restrictions that civilization 
has put on the brutality of war. That way 
lies a return to barbarism and worse. For a 
barbarian armed with the weapons that modern 
science can supply would be something more 
terrible than the world has ever seen. 


* & 


HOW OLD IS THE EARTH? 


O one who has even a smattering of 
geology now interprets the six days of 
creation, described in the first chapter 

of Genesis, as ordinary days, between two 
sunrises. The earth is old. After it ceased 
to be molten, millions of years elapsed before 
life appeared on its surface, and millions of 
years more passed before any creature that 
could be described as man gained preéminence 
over all other animals. But how long is it 
since the earth first had a crust? 

The problem can be answered in many ways, 
according to the elements that are used in 
solving it. Men of science do not agree 
how to attack the question, and their conclu- 
sions are hopelessly at variance. Although 
they have made some progress, they have as 
yet agreed upon no larger or smaller limit of 
time. 

When the science of geology was young its 
students regarded the earth as infinitely old. 
One of them said that there was ‘‘no vestige 
of a beginning, no prospect of an end.’’ Half 
a century ago William Thomson, afterward 
Lord Kelvin, startled the scientific world by 
presenting a mathematical calculation that was 
based on the rate of loss of heat by the earth, 
and that seemed to show that it has taken the 
earth at least twenty-four million years to 
cool from a molten state. 

Then geology protested that it was impossi- 
ble for all the successive strata of the earth’s 
crust to have been deposited in so short a time. 
Geologists studied the matter from various 
points of view. On the basis of the erosion 
that is still going on, how long has it taken 
for the mountains to be reduced and the great 
plains to be formed? Some of them attacked 
the problem from that angle; others ascer- 
tained as accurately as they could the amount 
of salt that the rivers annually carry to the 
sea, and from that calculated how long it has 
taken for the oceans to become as salt as they 
are. They made other studies of a similar 
kind, and finally came to the conclusion that 


not less than eighty or one hundred million 
years have passed since the earth ceased to be 
molten. 

The controversy between geologists and 
physicists was carried on actively until the 
discovery of radium upset all the calculations 
of one of the parties. From radium emanates 
heat; the rocky crust of the earth contains 
immense stores of radium diffused throughout 
it in minute particles; radium must therefore 
have played a great part in retarding the 
cooling of the earth; and consequently Lord 
Kelvin’s figures must be discarded. 

The geologists are now the ones who con- 
tend for the comparative youth of the earth; 
for the students of radioactivity would mul- 
tiply at least by five, and perhaps by ten, the 
moderate age ascribed to the earth by Lord 
Kelvin. They give the oldest rocks, the 
Archean, about ten times the length of time 
to form that the geologists assign to the whole 
life of the earth; and they allow other hun- 
dreds of million years to the later deposits that 
contain fossilized life. 

How old, then, is the earth? According to 
our present knowledge, which is no knowledge 
at all, it is somewhere between eighty and two 
thousand million years—there or thereabouts. 
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“GIVE HIM TIME.” 


T has always been evident to thinking 
people that many of the knotty affairs of 
life are in some mysterious way straight- 

ened out by the mere passage of time. If we 
can only hold back for a while our meddling 
hands, which are so likely by a clumsy pull 
to tighten the knot, the matter has a way of 
untangling itself. Our interference was not 
wanted; we need not even have worried. 

Thus we are told when angry to count one 
hundred before we speak. Counting one hun- 
dred takes a minute, and a minute is better 
medicine for wrath than compulsion or argu- 
ment, whether from within or from without. 
Again, if we are observant, we know that in 
the process of learning, time is often of vital 
importance. We say, ‘‘If at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try again’’; but often we might 
better say, ‘‘If at first you don’t succeed, wait, 
wait a while.’’ An idea seldom takes the for- 
tress of the mind by storm, however violent the 
attacks; rather,—to change the metaphor,— 
it must have time to sink in, as a gentle rain 
sinks into the earth. 

Time works even greater wonders with chil- 
dren. We labor in vain to change an undesir- 
able state of mind in them, and presently 
discover that it has disappeared of its own 
accord, merely because the child has had time 
to outgrow it. The idea that we have tried 
unsuccessfully to make him grasp, the perfor- 
mance that all our effort has failed to draw 
from him, becomes easy and attractive as soon 
as he has had time to grow up to it. 

A little child has no more sense of the value 
of time than he has of the value of money; 
he wastes time with a recklessness that puts a 
greater strain on the patience of his elders 
than any other one of his inefficient childish 
ways; yet as often as not, instead of wasting 
time, he is putting it to indispensable use. 
Without using it in generous measure he could 
| not understand what he is learning, or carry 
through what he is doing in a fashion suffi- 
ciently first-hand to make it really worth his 
learning or doing at all. 

The magic power so long recognized as in- 
| herent in the element of time, modern science 
| has explained as the result of the working in 

us of our subconscious mind. A very important 
| part of our thinking is done without our being 
| aware of it, and requires time to accomplish 
it. We ought to allow for it open-eyed in our 
dealings with other people, with ourselves, 
and above all, with our children. If we fail 
for lack of intelligent codperation with the 
wizard Time, we have only ourselves to blame. 
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COUNTY GOVERNMENT. 


NE of the most interesting questions 
QO that the constitutional convention now 

going on in New York will consider is 
that of county government. 

New York has sixty-two counties, one of 
which contains less than five thousand inhabi- 
tants, and another almost three millions. It 
needs no argument to prove that with such 
widely separated extremes of population no 
uniform system of county government can be 
ideal. It will be instructive to see what im- 
provement will be proposed. 

It may be seriously questioned whether the 
theory on which our county system rests is 
not a mistake. It justifies itself better in the 
Western and the Southern states, where the 








county is the political unit, than in those parts 
of the country where the township is the 
political unit; but it introduces incongruities 
in all the states. 

It is especially weak in matters that concern 
the courts and the administration of justice. 
Maintaining order and suppressing and pun- 
ishing crime are duties, not of the counties, but 
of the state. Yet the sheriffs and the other 
court officers, who are nominally state officers 
and should be under state control, are really 
answerable only to the people of the county to 
whom they owe their election. That is one 
of several anomalies that come from sticking 
too closely to the principle of local home rule. 

However, it is not to be supposed that New 
York will set the fashion of abolishing coun- 
ties. Indeed, there are so many interests of 
officials and office seekers, and so much local 
pride to be reckoned with, that it may be 
doubted whether the convention will effect — 
any extensive reform. If the state were to 
be organized afresh into counties, it might be 
possible to establish districts fairly uniform in 
area or in population, or in both, and to trans- 
fer to the state the functions that properly 
belong to it, but that are now performed by 
the counties. 

The truth is that many of our governmental 
institutions have grown up in a haphazard 
way, and are by no means ideally conceived ; 
but to reform them as if we were starting 
with a clean slate is out of the question. Does 
anyone suppose that if Iowa, or any other 
Western state, with the population it now has, 
could divide itself anew into counties, it would 
adopt the checkerboard plan? 
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SUMMER MILITARY CAMPS. 


N the summer of 1913 the War Department 
maintained at Monterey in California, 
and at Gettysburg in Pennsylvania, camps 

for the military training of young men who 
were either in college or had graduated 
from a secondary school, or reached the last 
year of a secondary school. Last year the 
department doubled the number of camps. 
The course, which lasted five weeks, included 
instruction not only in the practical duties 
and accomplishments of a soldier, but also in 
military theory and history, since the young 
men were to receive, in kind, the education of 
officers. There was plenty of time for athletics 
and for social amusements, and the total cost 
to each student was his car fare, $10 or less 
for a uniform, and $3.50 a week for board. 

Apparently the plan has worked to the sat- 
isfaction of all concerned. The commandants 
of the camps declare that the boys’ progress 
was extraordinary, and the presidents of nine 
of the universities from which students were 
enrolled praise the training that they re- 
ceived, and ‘‘commend these camps to the 
attention of college authorities as a most im- 
portant adjunct to the educational system of 
the United States.’’ The boys themselves 
regard the time and the money they spent 
as ‘‘the best investment’’ they ever made. 
‘*T learned something about military life, im- 
proved myself physically, acquired a larger 
outlook, and had a good time doing it,’’ writes 
one of them. Perhaps the thing on which 
their printed testimony lays most stress is the 
“larger outlook’’ that they gained by making 
friends with army men of the best type, and 
with boys from all parts of the country. They 
certainly put the least emphasis on the ad- 
vantages of military knowledge, and there is 
no evidence that army life, as a permanent 
career, made strong appeal to any of them. 

The War Department and the War College 
are highly pleased with the experiment. In 
those apt and enthusiastic college boys — 
who are expected to report at this summer’s 
camps in five times their former numbers, and 
who will probably stay twice as long—the 
army officers and the Secretary of War see 
most promising material from which to make 
reserve officers for the regular army or, in case 
of war, officers for a volunteer army. In one 
way or another—perhaps by allowing gradu- 
ates of the camps to serve a year or two 
with the army as second lieutenants or cadets 
—the camps will undoubtedly be made a per- 
manent adjunct to the regular army. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


HE LUSITANIA SUNK.—On May 

7th, at about two o’clock in the afternoon, 
the Cunard steamship Lusitania, sailing from 
New York to Liverpool, was twice torpedoed 
by a German submarine—the U-39, according 
to a statement from Berlin—off the Old Head 
of Kinsale, on the Irish coast. The steamship 
sunk in about fifteen minutes. There were 
about 2,000 persons, passengers and crew, on 
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board. The latest reports showed that only 764 
of them were saved. ‘There were 188 Ameri- 
cans on board, and 102 were drowned. Among 
them were Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, Charles 
Frohman, Elbert Hubbard, and Justus Miles 
Forman. The disaster caused a tremendous 
sensation throughout the world, ahd the organs 
of public opinion in all the neutral countries 
united in condemning the sinking of a great 
passenger ship full of neutrals and noncom- 
batants as a violation of the laws of war- 
fare. ——The German government expressed its 
regret at the death of so many citizens of a 
neutral nation, but pointed out in justification 
of the deed that the Lusitania was carrying 
contraband of war—ammunition in cases—as 
at 
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part of her cargo, and recalled the fact that, 
by advertisement in the newspapers, the 
German embassy at Washington had warned 
Americans against sailing in the Lusitania. 
The further charge that the Lusitania her- 
self carried guns mounted on her deck, was 
denied by the collector of the port of New 
York.——The situation was justly regarded 
as very grave, and President Wilson declared 
his determination to act in the matter with 
deliberation as well as firmness. On May 11th, 
he submitted to the Cabinet the draft of a 
note, to be sent to Germany, concerning the 
loss of American lives on the Lusitania and 
the Falaba, and the attacks on the American 
ships Gulflight and Cushing. The terms of | 
the note were approved by the Cabinet, but 
were not made public. On the same day the 
German government sent to Washington a note 
declaring that submarine and air craft officers 
had instructions not to molest neutral ships 
in the war zone, and promising reparation 
if any were sunk.——There has been some 
criticism of the Cunard Company and of the 
British navy, because more effective steps were 
not taken to protect the Lusitania from sub- 
marine attack. A court of inquiry has been 
formed, headed by Lord Mersey, who also 
presided over the Titanic inquiry, and the 
circumstances of the case will be investigated. 
eo 

IQUOR REFORM IN ENGLAND.—The 
British government proposes to prohibit 
the sale of liquors less than three years old. | 
Apparently no other legal steps will be taken | 
to limit drinking, although there is a wide- | 
spread movement for personal abstinence | 
throughout the country. Mr. Lloyd-George’s | 





| defeated. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From May 5th to May 12th.) 


As further reports come from the battle field 
of western Galicia, it appears that the victory 
of General von Mackensen was very important, 
but it is not clear that it was decisive. The 
Russians were dislodged from all their defen- 
sive positions along the Donajee River, their 
important supply base at Tarnow fell into the 
hands of the Austro-German army, and they | 
were driven back at least as far as the river 
Wisloka, which is perhaps one-third of the 
way from the Donajec to Przemysl. Vienna 
declared that the pursuit was still going on, 
and that the entire Russian line had been 
obliged to fall back from the Carpathian passes, 
and surrender important points that had been 
won at great cost during the previous month. 
Petrograd admitted that the Austro-German 
pressure on their flank had obliged part of 
their army to withdraw from Hungary into | 
Galicia, but that from the Lupkow pass east- | 
ward the line stood firm. It was not quite 
certain which report was correct, for both 
reports were given out at a time when Italy 
was again trembling between peace and war, 
and each side had political as well as military 
motives to make its position appear as advan- 
tageous as possible. The Austro- German 
pressure on the Russian line still continued, 
and the Czar’s Galician campaign was unques- 
tionably in a precarious situation, if it was 
not, as Vienna and Berlin believed, wholly 





In Lithuania, the Germans reported a rather 
surprising success in the capture of Libau. 
That city, which is perhaps fifty miles from | 
the East Prussian border, is the seaport of a | 
considerable region. It appears to have been 
inadequately defended, and to have been occu- 





| pied by a strong raiding force, assisted no doubt | 


by German warships in the offing. 
The German force that invaded Courland 
and threatened the city of Mitau has appar- | 
ently retired, unless it is that force that 
appeared at Libau. The news from this 
region is very inadequate and contradictory. 
In the west, fighting was constant, and in 
some quarters fierce. 'The Germans took some 
of the trenches on Hill Number 60, south of 
Ypres, away from the British, and held a 
part of them at least against counter attacks. 
They also reported a successful attack on the 
French north of St. Mihiel. On the other 
hand, there was a brisk allied offensive north 
of Arras that cost the Germans two miles of 
ground along a front of four miles. But the 
hard fighting that is necessary to obtain these 
slight gains on either side makes a continuous 
and successful offensive along any great part 
of the long battle line seem almost impossible. 
The Germans, according to English reports, 
are still using ‘‘gas’’ shells; the allied soldiers 
are using masks to protect themselves against 


proposals for greatly increasing the taxes on | the fumes. 


liquors have been abandoned. 
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APAN AND CHINA. — The threatened 

break between the two nations was averted 
by the act of Japan in withdrawing from con- | 
sideration the articles of Group V, to which | 
China objected as subversive of its sovereignty. | 
Those articles stipulated for the sole employ- | 
ment of Japanese as foreign advisers to the 
Chinese government, for Japanese control of 
all Chinese expenditures for arms or munitions 
of war, for the employment of Japanese in the 
police and judiciary systems of China, and for 
the granting of important railway and mining 
coneessions to Japan. The demands are with- 
drawn only temporarily, and China pledges 
itself to discuss them again later. The treaty 
that has been drawn up as a result of the 
agreement between the representatives of the | 
two nations grants to Japan the same com- | 
mercial privileges that Germany enjoyed in | 
Shantung, gives to that country a very con- | 
siderable increase of political and commercial | 
influence in Manchuria and Mongolia, contirms | 
to Japanese capital the virtual control of the | 
great Han Yeh Ping coal and iron company, | 
and binds China to refuse any further conces- 
sions of coast territory to other foreign nations 
than Japan. So far as our information goes, 
none of the financial or commercial interests of 
foreign nations now established in China are | 
threatened, but the treaty will put the empire | 
in a position of dependence on Japan, instead 
of on the various European powers, as in the 
past. No protests have been made by any of 
the powers, although it is certain that the 
situation is regarded with some misgiving in 
western capitals. 


| 
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EXICO.— There has been no news of | 

decisive fighting from anywhere in Mex- 
ico this week, but General Villa declared that 
his army had engaged the left wing of Obre- 
gon’s army, and had obliged it to retreat in 
the direction of Irapuato. Mexico City, now 
in the hands of the Zapatistas, is reported as | 
quiet. There is a good deal of sickness there, | 
but in respect to food the situation is much | 
better than it was during Obregon’s occupation | 
of the capital. Mr. Duval West, who has | 
been in Mexico for three months as President | 
Wilson’s personal representative, has returned 
to Washington, but he has made no public 
Statement of the conclusions he has reached. 





On May 10th, Dunkirk was again under 
bombardment from the big German guns. 

There has been severe fighting also at the 
Dardanelles, although the details have not 
been permitted to appear in official reports. 
According to one report, the guns of the Turk- 
ish forts at the Narrows have all been silenced. 
The land forces have not yet been able to 
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Linens direct, at prices made possible by our 100 
years’ association with the great manufactories 
of the world. Our policy is reasonable prices 
for quality goods. 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 


“The Linen Book” gives illustrations of many 
leading patterns in Table Cloths, Napkins, 
Lunch Cloths, Doilies, Centrepieces, Bedroom 
Linens. With this booklet and the parcel post, 
you can buy cheaply and comfortably, right at 
your own home. 


A postal-card request will bring you a 
copy of ‘The Linen Book” by return mail. 


T. D. Whitney & Co. 


Temple Pl. and West St., Boston, Mass. 














WHEN DINNER COMES 
ONE OUGHT TO HAVE A GOOD APPETITE. 


A good appetite is the best sauce. It goes a 
long way toward helping in the digestive process, 
and that is absolutely essential to health and 
strength. 

Many persons have found that Grape-Nuts food 
is not only nourishing but is a great appetizer, 
and children like the taste of it and grow strong 
and rosy from its use. 

It is especially the food to make a weak stomach 
strong and create an appetite for dinner. 

“T am 57 years old,” writes a Tennessee grand- 
mother, ‘‘and have had a weak stomach from 
childhood. By great care as to my diet I enjoyed 
a reasonable degree of health, but never found 
anything to equal Grape-Nuts as a standby. 

“When I have no appetite for breakfast and 


| just eat to keep up my strength, I take 4 tea- 


spoonfuls of Grape-Nuts with good rich milk, and 
when dinner comes I am hungry. While if I go 
without any breakfast I never feel like eating 
dinner. Grape-Nuts for breakfast seems to make 
a healthy appetite for dinner. 

“My little grandson was sick with stomach 
trouble during the past summer, and finally we 
put him on Grape-Nuts. Now he is growing 
plump and well. When asked if he wants his 
nurse or Grape-Nuts, he brightens up and points 
to the cupboard. He was no trouble to wean at 
all—thanks to Grape-Nuts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read, “The Road to Wellville,’” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 
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occupy the fortifications, however, for the 
Turks, in superior numbers, have put up a 
very strongresistance. Rus- 
sian aviators have dropped 


bombs on the Bosporus | 


forts above Constantinople 
—probably without seri- 
ous effect. The facts, thus 
summarized, are so meagre 


exactly what progress the 


ing; both attack and de- 
fense seem to be confident 
| of winning in the end. 

On the sea the outstand- 





was, of course, the sinking 
of the Lusitania, referred | 


MONUMENT TO FALLEN 
GERMAN SOLDIERS, MADE OF 
EMPTY SHELL CASES. 


act can have no particular | 
military effect, but it was received with great | 
enthusiasm in Germany and Austria, where it 
was taken to prove the ability of Germany to| 
destroy British commerce, in spite of any pro- | 
tection the British navy could give. Several | 
other freight steamships and one torpedo-boat | 
destroyer were also sunk by submarine tor- 
pedoes or mines. 
There was renewed uncertainty concerning 
Italy. According to the newspaper reports, 
there was another exchange of proposals be- 
tween Vienna and Rome, and a further failure 
to agree on anything. Popular feeling ran 
high, and the government seemed to be drift- 
ing toward war. On May 7th, the King) 
postponed the meeting of Parliament from 
May 12th to May 20th, and the ministry was 
expected to refer the issue to it at that time. | 
Italy has asked Turkey to explain the fact 
that Turkish officers were in command of the 
rebels in the Italian province of Tripoli; as a 
result of this step, Italy may find its way into 
the war by way of Turkey. 
The King of Greece is said to have recalled | 
former premier Venezelos to Athens. | 


that it is impossible to tell | 


allied movement is mak- | 


ing event of the week | 


to inanother column. The | 






Motorcycle Tire 
With the All-Weather Tread 


Here, now, is a new-day tire for motor- 
cycles—a tire de luxe that is truly anti- 
skid. Itis big and sturdy. It 
| is over-size and easy-riding. 
It is safe and secure. 

No other motorcycle tire 
made has this All- Weather 
tread of big, handsome, sharp- 
edged blocks—close-set, tough , - 
and extra-thick. 


And no motorcycle Qe la: 
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tire has an anti-skid 4 
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tread so wide. Itis safe 
and resistless in turn- 
ing sharp curves. It 
gives you the same 
protection that the fa- 
mous Goodyear All- Aa 
Weather tread gives to “TM 


| automobilists. mai | \\e 
Goon XSYEAR 
AKRON, OHIO 


Blue Streak 
MOTORCYCLE TIRES 


This beautiful Blue Streak Motorcycle Tire 
is the outgrowth of the famous Goodyear racin 
tires. They won all notable records for spee 
and endurance, as you know. 

Those racing tires received the most gruel- 
ing tests. And those tests taught us how to 
improve, how to 
ways before unkn le 

Hence we attained this new-day Blue 
Streak Tire. It is the consummation of all 
that men have learned to date. 

There is none that — it in beauty 
and durability. Any dealer can sup- 
ply you with the new Goodyear Blue 
Streak Motorcycle Tires. If he 
hasn’t them in stock, he can get 
them quickly from a nearby 

year branch. 


The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, 0. 
Makers of Goodyear 
Automobile Tires 
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Mellins Food | 
Boy 


Mentally and physi- 
cally strong, the happy 
result of the 


Mellin’s Food Method 
of Milk Modification 


Send for our book, 
“The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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FISHING on le PIER 
fy Marguerite Wilkinson 


LUE sky and gay sun, sun of happy weather, 
We have brought our rods and lines, 
We have brought our bait; 
All day long upon the pier we can sit together, 
Waiting for the nibbling fish, 
Very glad to wait. 


Bold waves, strong waves, combers from the 
ocean, 
You may roar against the shore 
And shake us, sitting here; 
We shall be quite happy in your merry mad 
commotion, 
While we cast and reel again, 
Fishing on the pier. 


Blue smelt and silver perch, croakers small 
and silly, 
We can save you from the sharks, 
We can pull you in, 
Flipping, flapping in the sun, coming willy- 
nilly— 
Light on every silver scale, 
Every tinted fin. 


Blue sky and bold waves, and all day long the 
breezes, 
Salty-sweet about us blown— 
Every joy is here— 
Dreamily we cast and reel—each passing mo- 
ment pleases ; 
Far from all the world we sit, 
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THE QUEST FOR LIFE. 


Fishing on the pier. a 
WONDER how long I am going to live?”’ 
“ Jack Graham remarked to his minister. 
“That isn’t a matter of consequence,” 
replied Doctor Brown. ‘The important 
question is, ‘Are you really living now?’ 
If you have to choose, it’s better and 
more satisfying to know one moment of real life 
and then be done, than to have an eternity of mere 
vegetative existence. The quickness with which 
men always respond to every call for heroism 
shows how universal that feeling is. Everyone 
has dreamed of living, has looked forward to the 
time when he would begin to live, has been sure 
that some day he would know life in its fullness. 
The tragic thing is the multitude who feel they 
have missed the big thing. 

“Did you ever hear the line from ‘The Statue 
and the Bust’ in which Browning speaks of those 
who have passed all their life with ‘the unlit lamp 
and the ungirt loin’? How many fritter away 
their days getting ready to live without once plung- 
ing deep into life! I think that one reason for the 
fear of death is the horror of dying before one has 
really lived!” 

‘““Why doesn’t Christianity change all that?” 
inquired Jack. 

“That is the one thing with which Christianity 
is concerned,” replied the doctor. ‘‘The great 
message of Christianity is not to say that men 
ought to be good. Men have always known that. 
Above all else, Christianity is the offer of life. It 
says that a wonderful, divine life is possible for 
all, a life that satisfies every craving of the human 
soul; a life pulsating with power and radiant with 
joy! The New Testament says it’s a life that 
every man may know. It offers to perform a ver- 
itable miracle in the life of everyone. It promises 
so to change and recreate a man that he is ‘born 
again,’ so that all things become new to him and 
eternally fresh with interest and delight!” 

“Do you really believe that Christianity can 
make such a change as that in a man’s life, 
doctor?” asked the young man. 

“If I didn’t, I’d leave the ministry to-day!” an- 
swered the doctor. “It isn’t a moot question at 
all. That miracle has been accomplished again 
and again through the centuries. I see the change 
in Peter and James and John; in the life of Francis 
of Assisi and of Augustine, of Luther and of 
Wesley. I see Doctor Grenfell and Bishop Rowe 
and thousands of others in our own day who say 
that the influence of Christ has had this effect on 
their lives. I hear the eternal Christ, still stand- 
ing before this restless, prosperous, unsatisfied 
age of ours, still saying as He did so long ago, ‘Ye 
will not come to me that ye might have life.’ 
Every man craves really and deeply to live. If 


























history tells me anything at all, it tells me that 
those who have had that craving satisfied are the 
men who have come in contact with the living 
Christ. 
“The great quest of humankind is for life. The 
* & 
THE SACRIFICE. 

READER of The Companion who fought 
in the Civil War sends us these touch- 
ing incidents of the great struggle that 
Memorial Day every year recalls to our 

Charlie Hersey was a brave, lovable 
boy, only seventeen years of age, and the pet and 
pride of the regiment. When the Minié bullets flew 
too near, he would make a quick motion with his 
hand as if to brush away an impertinent fly; when 
an unusually large shell burst over our heads, he 
would simply hug the soil of the Old Dominion a 
little closer. 

In the summer of 1865 a comrade visited me 
while I lay on a sick bed, just home from a long 
imprisonment at Petersburg, Libby and Salisbury, 
and together we went over all that had passed 
Hatcher’s Run. Among other questions I asked 
him was this: “What became of Charlie Hersey?” 
This is what he told me: 

“In the spring of 1865 the regiment to which 
Charlie’s father belonged lay near ours in front of 
Petersburg. Occasionally the father would come 
the two was always a delightful thing to see. 

“In one of Hancock’s terrible charges on the 
Confederate works our brigade swept up a grassy 
slope under an awful fire of musketry. Charlie, 
as usual, was among the first, when a bullet struck 
him in the neck, and he fell upon his face, killed 
there as if asleep. 

“We buried him with the rest; and the incident 
was almost forgotten among the greater trials and 
burdens of the time. Not long after, the father 
came strolling over the hill to make his customary 
visit, all unconscious of what had happened. 


one answer to that quest is Christ.”’ 
thoughts: 
would say, “That was a bad one, wasn’t it?” and 
since we last saw each other at the Battle of 
over on Sunday to see his boy, and the meeting of 
instantly. When we went for his body, he lay 
“He stopped a moment and inquired for his boy. 





I stammered out the story as best I could. He 
listened quietly, and when I had finished stood 
silent for a time. Then he sighed, and said, ‘Well, 
it seems hard, but I suppose the country demanded 
the sacrifice.’ ” 

That was like the story of General Geary and his 
boy. The father was a division commander, and 
he sat upon his horse at the head of the division 
just as the bugle was about to sound the advance 
of the assaulting column at the Battle of Wauhat- 
chie. His only son, a boy of eighteen years of 
age, stood near by in the uniform of a lieutenant 
in Knapp’s Battery. A bullet from the enemy 
struck him in the forehead and he fell dead, almost 
at his father’s feet. The general dismounted, took 
the boy up tenderly in his arms, pressed a kiss on 
his dead lips, laid the body on the greensward 
and, remounting his horse, gave the command, 
“Forward, charge!” to one of the great assaults 
of the Civil War. 

® © 


SPEED IN FLIGHT. 


ALCONS are said to be the most rapid flyers ; 
F some varieties fly two hundred feet a second, 
according to the best estimate. 

Waterfowl, too, have great powers of flight. The 
canvasback duck covers from 130 to 160 feet a 
second. The blue-winged teal and the green- 
winged teal, the bluebill and the redheads are only 
a little slower. Mallards, pintails, wood ducks, 
black ducks, and others can easily fly faster than 
a mile aminute. Even such large birds as cranes, 
swans, pelicans, and geese can fly at a speed of 
more than a hundred feet a second. 

The speed of waterfowl has often been meas- 
ured with great accuracy. Two men take positions 
on a duck pass a measured distance apart. The 
first man carries a stop watch and a gun, the 
second, a gun only. As the fowl pass the first 
blind the timer shoots in order to frighten the birds 
into full speed, and starts his watch. As the ducks 
pass the second blind the man there fires a shot, 
and the timer stops his watch. The usual length 
of the course is a quarter of a mile, although a 
mile ‘‘track”’ is sometimes used. 

Birds with short, square wings, like the king- 
bird, quail, and ruffed grouse, are sprinters; those 
with a wide stretch of wing are “distance run- 
ners.” Birds of the first class attain their sudden 
bursts of speed through their very rapid wing 
stroke; birds of the second class have sustained 
powers of flight, but get under way more slowly. 

All the gallinaceous fowl are sprinters. They 
take wing like a bullet; their wings make a loud, 
whirring sound. The quail or the ruffed grouse 
can gain full momentum within sixty feet of rising ; 
the wings beat from five to seven times a second. 
The quail covers from forty-five to fifty feet the 
first second away from the gun; his wings flash 
like a rapidly revolving wheel. The wings of the 
ruffed grouse roar until the sound can be heard 
two hundred yards away. 

Heavy fowl, like swans and Canada geese, have 
long wings and deliberate stroke; they must inva- 
riably rise against the wind. As the goose rises 
from the water he seems to be both paddling and 
flapping, and he keeps that up for twenty or thirty 
yards before he fairly launches into the air; the 
swan needs fifty yards to “get his wings under 
him.” Flamingos, cranes, and herons rise against 
the wind also, but their long legs enable them to 
spring ten feet into the air at one bound. 

These large birds make only a couple of wing 
strokes a second when first taking to flight, but 
when under full momentum the strokes become 
more rapid. The principle is the same as that 
which applies to an oarsman in starting his boat: 
the quicker the craft is moving, the less resistance 
there is to the oar and the faster is the stroke. A 
swan cannot reach maximum speed in less than 
150 yards after springing from the water; a goose 
requires nearly one hundred yards, and a duck, 
about 50 yards. 

The jacksnipe has a very peculiar flight. When 
he first springs, if he endeavors to travel across 
the wind, it gets under his long, curved wings, 
unbalances him, and forces him to tack about in 
order to regain his balance. When the jacksnipe 
goes straight upwind, or flies at full speed, the 
zigzag movement is not noticeable. The wings of 
a jacksnipe are very long and strong compared 
with the weight of his body, and he simply lacks 
“ballast.” 
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THE DEERSKIN COAT. 


EADERS who enjoyed “An Undesirable 
Garment,” printed in The Companion for 
December 2th, will read with interest this 

true story, in which the trouble-making coat was 
made of deerskin instead of bearskin. 

Half a century ago, a man named Napoleon 
Marsh lived in Tyler County, West Virginia. One 
fall this man bought from a hunter a very hand- 
some deerskin, from which he determined to have 
acoat made. Not long after the coat was finished, 
Mr. Marsh had occasion to go to Marietta, Ohio, 
and as the weather was severe when he started, 
he wore the new deerskin coat. 

He rode horseback as far as Saint Marys, which 
is about eighteen miles above Marietta on the Ohio 
River, and then took a steamboat for Marietta. 
After attending to his business, he decided to 
walk back to Saint Marys instead of waiting for 
the return boat. It was a bright, crisp day, and 
all went well until he had gone within a mile or 
two of the landing opposite Saint Marys. Then 
he began to hear the distant baying of hounds. 


At first Napoleon thought nothing of it, for hunt- | 
ing was then a favorite sport in the Ohio valley, | 


and the country was full of hunting dogs. The | 
hounds came nearer and nearer, and at last three 
or four broke out through the underbrush into the 
road and ran up to Napoleon. He was long fond 
of telling what happened then, in very nearly 
these words: 

“Thad on my deerskin coat. I hollered to the 
dogs and tried to drive them off, but they wouldn’t 
leave me. When I turned round toward them 
they would stop and sniff the air as if they were 
sniffing at a fox. When I turned and started up 
the road toward the river, the hounds came closer, 
and one of the pesky things came up close enough 
to bite me, and did actually snap at me. 

“Then says I to myself, ‘Napoleon, you are in 
for it; you had better take to your heels.’ 1 took 
off my coat, and that seemed to make the hounds 
madder than ever. The faster I ran the closer 
they kept to me, and if ever a fellow ran, I cer- 
tainly did, with those confounded hounds right at 
my heels, and trying to get hold of the coat. I 
hollered for help, and some men who were work- 
ing in a field came to my help. When the men 
came up, the hounds sat down all round me and 
growled; one old, lop-eared fellow kept walking 
round me and growling. 

“One of the men said to me, ‘Let me see your 


coat.’ He looked at it; then he said, ‘I’ll tell you 
what is the matter; those hounds think you are a 
deer. Your coat wasn’t tanned right. It’s got 
the deer smell in it still. It is a wonder they did 
not kill you.’ 

“I said, ‘Boys, you keep them blamed hounds 
off of me-until I get to the ferry, and I will never 
cross the Ohio River with this coat again.’ The 
men laughed, and I got to the river as fast as I 
could go. I took that coat home and hung it up in 
the attic, and never wore it any more.” 


& ® 
FROM HUNTING TO FISHING. 





“Hi! What bait do you use, capting?” 
—Charles Grave in the Tatler. 
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CATCHING THE 8.15. 


s ES, the 7.45 is a good train,” assented Tom 
cheerily, ‘‘and I suppose you dear aunties 
will be one too early and one almost too 

late, as usual. Mother’s just as bad—she never 

ean catch a train without either a scramble or a 

wait. Sometimes it seems as if women were born 

without the time sense altogether! There’s one 
good thing about the 7.45, though—if you miss it 

there’s the 8.15.” 

“We certainly shall not miss it, Thomas,” de- 
clared Aunt Adeline with dignity. ‘There is no 
reason why two people of ordinary foresight, with 
their preparations well advanced overnight, should 
not catch whatever train they have decided upon. 
And the 7.45 is very convenient. It will not even 
be necessary’’—she eyed her sister severely over 
her glasses as she spoke—“to advance our break- 
fast hour.”’ 

Miss Melissa started and pushed up her specta- 
cles to meet the challenge, eye to eye; her white 
curls bobbed, and she wore a softly ruffled aspect, 
like an angry pigeon. “You will do as you please, 
Adeline,” she said firmly, “but Z shall take an egg 
and a cup of coffee at half past six, and be out of 
the house not later than seven o’clock. Haste 
makes me nervous; I want plenty of time.’ 

At 7.25 the next morning, Miss Melissa, the pre- 
cise change for ‘“‘two to Boston and return” 
clutched ready in her glove, trotted briskly into 
the waiting room, to find the ticket window not yet 
open. She settled herself cosily in a corner seat, 
and found her neighbor a vivid little foreign 
mother, with an hour to wait aad three children 
to keep amused. Miss Melissa fell in love at first 
sight with the baby, and the baby with Miss 
Melissa’s muff. 

At 7.44 Miss Adeline, having rushed back twice 
after starting, once to carry the canary to her 
next-door neighbor’s, and a second time to console 
the exiled cat with a ball of catnip in the shed, 
found herself, with her respectable bonnet slightly 
askew, panting frantically up the hill just as the 
train thundered into the station above. A moment 
later, with her wrist bag banging and one rubber 
half off, she was dashing down the long platform, 
and the last car was gliding swiftly, smoothly, and 
irrevocably away just ahead of her. When she 
gave up the chase, she admitted to herself that 
the keenest pang in her disappointment, ignoble 
though it might be, was the thought of Melissa: 
Melissa, unreproachful, sweetly patient, gently 
superior, waiting for her in Boston, when she 
should follow on the 8.15! She straightened her 
bonnet, sighed, and turned into the waiting room. 

At 7.50 Miss Melissa, happily playing with the 
baby, felt a hand on her shoulder, and a business- 
like voice inquired, “Sister, did you buy the 
tickets?” 

“Why, no, Adeline, I didn’t—I quite forgot!” 
Miss Melissa faltered. ‘“I—the baby—is our train 
in?” 

“Not yet,”’ said Miss Adeline composedly. ‘Not 
for twenty minutes yet. We’re going by the 8.15. 
But I think, Melissa,”—a glimmering smile shone 
suddenly behind her spectacles, and slowly behind 
Miss Melissa’s dawned an answering gleam,—“I 
think, perhaps, it will not be necessary to mention 
| our change of plans to Thomas. Young people 
are so often inclined to draw unwarranted con- 
clusions,” 

* & 


ART AND WAR. 
Tore: the terrible European conflict now in 


progress will leave its mark upon both art 

and literature, no one can doubt. Men of 
all the arts are fighting in the ranks; no one can 
guess just how their record of what they see and 
share will take form. Of one thing only can we be 
sure: whether the great word be spoken, the great 
canvas painted, by one of the victors or of the 
vanquished, it will be no jubilant pzan to glory, 
no splendid pageant of conquest. For the old- 
time, grandiose, theatric representation of warfare 
there is no longer room in art. 

Since the outbreak of the war there have been 
many reproductions in popular form of the ad- 
mirably truthful war pictures of the two French 
artists, Detaille and de Neuville, both of whom 
had seen service in the Franco-Prussian War, 
and of Meissonier, whose minute care and study 
for his Napoleonic battle pictures were amazing. 

In his “1807”—the Battle of Friedland—Napo- 
| leon’s cuirassiers are represented saluting the 
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emperor, who is posted upon a low mound, as 
they charge past him at full speed through a field 
of ripened grain. Meissonier, to obtain the right 
effect, purchased the standing crop of wheat ina 
large field, and induced a friendly colonel of cay- 
alry to put his men through special manceuvres in 
it.. For his “‘1814,’’ a winter scene, he painted out 
of doors, in the bitterest cold, in a field purposely 
trampled and broken up by heavy carts, and then 
allowed to freeze. When it proved that his model 
for Napoleon could not wear the costume, care- 
fully reproduced from the emperor’s in measure 
and detail, he tried it on himself. It fitted per- 
fectly; so, mounting the chosen white charger, he 
had a large mirror brought to the field, and set 
to work painting himself against the bleak and 
snowy background. It was so cold that his feet 
froze in the stirrups, and he could only continue 
by the aid of foot warmers to thaw his toes, anda 
chafing dish held up at frequent intervals to warm 
his stiffening fingers. 

Perhaps it was because he did not spare himself 
that his models also were ready to endure much 
in the cause of art; although even they occasion- 
ally complained. An old soldier, who had posed, 
with the assistance of straps and slings suspended. 
from the ceiling of the studio, for a wounded cay- 
alryman falling from his saddle, once declared 
with emphasis: 

“Monsieur Meissonier, I have been six times 
wounded, and once nearly frozen on the field, and 
once they were going to bury me, but it was all 
nothing to this—nothing! nothing! It is not hard 
to fall out of the saddle, really. A bullet helps 
one so neatly one hardly knows when one touches 
the ground. But then, you see, one is allowed to 
fall all the way; one is not halted in mid-air. You 
are painting a great picture, monsieur, and I am 
proud to be in it; but if you could have put me 
there with a pistol instead of a paintbrush, [ 
should have preferred it.” 
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- STRANGLING MICHAEL WITH 
RED TAPE. 


HE late Mr. H. B. Claflin, who was one of 

the great merchants of the last generation, 

lived for many years at Kings Bridge, one 
of the suburbs of New York. It was his whim to 
have each morning before breakfast a drink of 
cold water fresh from a spring near the house. 

One very rainy morning the pitcher was not in 
its usual place, and he asked the waitress why it 
was missing. 

“Why, Mr. Claflin,” she said, ‘‘it was raining so 
hard and is so muddy that I was afraid if I went 
after the water I should be too soiled to wait on 
the table. I asked Michael to get it for me, but 
he said it was his business to look after the horses 
and carriages, not to run errands.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Claflin thoughtfully. ‘‘Perhaps 
he is right, Ella. Please tell him I want the vic- 
toria.” 

Ten minutes jater, with much trampling of hoofs 
and champing of bits, the carriage drew up at the 
door, with Michael on the box in his rubber coat 
and hat cover. 

“Come, Ella,” said Mr. Claflin, “get your 
pitcher”; and taking her by the arm, he walked 
down the front steps and helped her into the 
carriage. 

“Michael,” said he, ‘‘drive Ella to the spring 
and back, so she can get me some water without 
muddying herself.” 

Ever after Michael used to fill the pitcher on 
rainy mornings without even waiting to be asked. 
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TWO LANCASHIRE GERMANS. 


HE story of two Lancashire lads who are 
serving in one of the new cavalry regiments 
in northern France is told in Tit-Bits: 

One day the officer in command sent them, 
together with several others, to reconnoitre the 
enemy’s lines, each man taking a different direc- 
tion. Now, the day previous there had been heavy 
fighting on the very ground that they were scout- 
ing, so that when our Oldham hero saw a German 
helmet lying behind a hedge, he was struck with 
a bright idea. 

Putting on the Prussian headgear, he thought 
he would be able to detect the enemy’ 8 where- 
abouts without himself being 
as it was getting dusk. 

He had not got very far, however, when a shot 
rang out only a short distance away. He dropped 
behind a hillock and fired back in the direction of 
the shot, and then the rifle practice began in 
earnest. 

For a few moments the two men fired at each 
other without any success. It happened that they 
were within shouting distance, and our Oldhamite 
could not resist bawling out: 

“Pll get one o’er on thi yet, owd mon!” 

You may guess his surprise when the reply was: 

“Ay, if aw dunno get thee fust, tha bloomin’ 
owd German!” 
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THE IDEA! 


ANY are the changes that have been rung 
on the stolen-umbrella joke, and a fresh 
one has been printed in the Tatler. 

On the notice board in an Ipswich reading room 
there recently appeared the following appeal: 
‘Will the gentleman who took a horn-handled um- 
brella from the stand on Wednesday kindly return 
it to the librarian?” Some one wrote beneath in 
pencil, “Certainly not; weather still unsettled.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1._1. Stone, wall, Jack, son—Stonewall Jackson. 
Il. Pen, eye, tent—penitent. 1. Eye, van, hoe— 
“Ivanhoe.” Iv. La, bell—label.  v. Sand, witches 


—sandwiches. vi. Blue, bell—bluebell. 
2.1. CARES Il BLAST 3. Linnet. 
ATONE LISLE 
ROUTE ASPEN 
ENTER SLEDS 
SEERS TENSE 


4. Bonaparte. Benjamin Disraeli. Christo- 
eee Columbus. Sir Francis Drake. Robert Burns. 
tladstone. 1. Vespasian. Domitian. Tiberius. 


<€ ioe, crawl, awl, law. 11. Please, lease, 
ease. 111. Wheat, heat, eat. 1v. Beard, bread, 
read, dear. v. Chair, hair, air. vi. Spear, pear, 
ear, are. 
6. 1. The letter “e.” 1. Hay. 11. A secret. 
Iv. Money. 
7. Brill, i, ant—brilliant. 8 CLUMPED 
OFFICER 
WEALTHY 
PORTEND 
ELOPE 
RONAN 
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LATE. 


By BLANCHE E. WADE. 


Our Bobby found an angleworm 
Upon the dusty road ; 

He had to help him through the 

grass 

To find his safe abode. 

And then in Mr. Spider's web 
He saw a struggling fly; 

Untangling him took time, of course, 
But then, it paid to try. 


A nice, fat Mr. Beetle Bug 
Was very nearly drowned 
Right in a puddle — oh, so deep! 
When Bobby happened round. 
Another bug, turned downside up, 
And kicking fast with fright, 
He had to topple back again, 
To make its world look right. 
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ORAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


MEMORIAL -DAY FLOWERS. 
By JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


But best of all the day can bring, 
To aged hearts or young, 

Are fragrant blossoms that the spring 
With lavish hand has flung. 

From out their beauty, when the dew 
Has left them sweet and wet, 

There comes a message, wondrous, true, 
That helps the world forget. 


The flags that ripple in the sky, 
The stirring drums that beat, 
The ranks of old men marching by 
With slow and faltering feet — 
All these, on our Memorial Day, 
With tales of valor told, 
Help us to keep in memory 
The battle years of old. 





Bruce pressed the button, and an instant| ‘‘ Good-by, father!’’ said Bruce, bravely. | 

‘Perhaps we may see him | later he saw the light twinkle far down the|‘‘I’m going to be like that little light that | 
bay. takes care of itself.’’ 

Bruce was very quiet all the way home.| ‘‘That’s right, my boy,’’ said Mr. Dayton. 


Miss Ant was tugging hard to get 
Her supper home on time; 
So, up and down, and over grass, 
Bob had to help her climb. 
A caterpillar was the last 
He saved from some sad fate. 
In running mother’s errands, then, 
No wonder Bob was late! 
® & 
WHAT BRUCE LEARNED. 
By MARY E. JACKSON. 
is, FATHER, see the lighthouse!’’ cried 

Q Bruce Dayton. ‘‘It’s standing out 

in the water ever so far from shore!’’ 

Bruce drew his father nearer to the steamer 
rail, and pointed across the water to the light- 
house that had attracted his attention. It was 
solid concrete from top to bottom; and it had 
neither doors nor windows. On top there was 
a huge lantern that inclosed the light, and a 
big foghorn. 

‘*Where does the keeper live?’’ asked Bruce. 

‘¢The keeper lives in the little port; that is 
the little town that you see far up the bay,’’ 
said Mr. Dayton. ‘‘His name is Captain 
Bennett. I know him well.’’ 

‘*But if he lives so far away, how does he 
take care of the light?’’ asked Bruce. 

‘*He doesn’t,’? said Mr. Dayton. ‘‘The 
light takes care of itself. All the keeper does 
is to press a button at the station far away 
there on shore, and that lights the light. If 
it is foggy, he presses another button, and 
that starts the foghorn. Then the keeper goes 
away, and all night long the lighthouse takes 
care of itself. ’’ 

‘*Why, that sounds almost like magic,’’ 
said Bruce. ‘‘I don’t see how the man does 
it. ”? 

‘*Well, you shall see when we get ashore,’’ 
said his father. ‘‘We are going to visit Cap- 
tain Bennett at his station. You can ask him.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I hope we’ll get there soon!’’ said | 
Bruce, eagerly. 
light the light. ’’ 

Bruce Dayton was only seven years old, but 


he knew more about lighthouses than many | Mr. Dayton wondered what he was thinking | ‘‘And I’ll be like Captain Bennett. Though 
A week later he was obliged to leave | I’m miles away, I shall be thinking of you 
and caring for you just the same. ’’ 


<i 
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grown people, for he often went on short trips about. 
with his father, who was a government in- | Bruce and go away on one of his long trips. 
spector of lighthouses. But when Mr. Dayton 
went on long trips, he had to leave Bruce 
at home with the housekeeper. Bruce did not 
like to be left behind, for he was timid, and 
although a big boy, he was afraid of the 
dark, and often cried himself to sleep when 
he was alone. 

‘*Here we are,’’ said Mr. Dayton, a half 
hour later, when they stood at the door of a 
neat white house at the head of the steamboat 
wharf. ‘This is the station I spoke of, Bruce, 
and here is Captain Bennett himself. It must 
be almost time to light the light. ’’ 

Bruce had many important questions to ask 
the captain, but for the next few minutes he 
was so busy seeing things that he forgot to 
say a word. He saw the button that lighted 
the light and the button that made the fog- 
horn go; and then Captain Bennett opened a 
trapdoor and showed him the great cable— 
almost as large round as Bruce’s body—that 
ran from the station under the water all the 
way out to the light. 

‘*There’s an errand boy who never makes a 
mistake,’’ said Captain Bennett, pointing to 
the cable. ‘‘It is a mile and a half out to the 
lighthouse, but my messages go safe every time 
I press the button. If you’d like to send a 
message out to the light by my big errand boy, 
Bruce, perhaps to-night I might let you try.’’ 

‘*Oh, do let me try!’’ said Bruce, eagerly. 

‘*Very well,’”’? said the captain. ‘‘It is 
almost time to light the light. Be ready to 
press the button when I give you the word.”’ 

Bruce placed his finger on the button, and 
fixed his eyes on the captain, who stood by, 
and waited with his watch in his hand. 

‘*Now!’’ said Captain Bennett, pleasantly. 
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DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 











HER LAMB. 
By HARRIET G. BROWN. 
I often think of Mary's lamb, 


“With fleece as white as snow”; 
I never saw a snow-white lamb. 


We always have so many sheep, 
I watch them every day; 
My little lamb lies on the ground, 


I wonder where they grow ? I think that’s why he’s gray. 







































































WHEN TEDDY 
HELPED. 


By EDITH M. CLEAVER. 


IRLS get the very best of every- 
G thing!’ pouted Teddy, as he 
walked sadly along to the kin- 
dergarten with his basket swinging on 
his arm. ‘‘You have to give them your 
» seat in the car, no matter how tired you 
may be; you stand back and let them 
pass in front of you; you always let them 
choose first; and in entertainments they have 
the best parts. It doesn’t seem fair. And 
now a girl is chosen for the May queen!’’ 
It was May. For a week the kindergarten 
children had been practicing round a tall pole 
in the school yard. Yesterday it had been 
nothing but an ugly iron pole, held in place 
with pieces of rope; to-day it was trimmed 
with pink and white bunting, it had long pink 
and white streamers hanging from the top, 
and it was crowned with a sort of hat made 
of real daisies. Teddy thought that it was 
beautiful. A little stool or seat had been set 
at the foot of the pole, on which the May queen 
was to stand. At a given signal the children 
were to march past and salute the queen. 
The stool, or dais, was covered with pink 
bunting. 
When Teddy came into the kindergarten 
room, he noticed that Grace Barbour wore a 
white dress with a wide pink sash. He looked 
down at his own fresh white linen suit and 
the pink necktie that his mother had tied in a 
flowing bow, and he felt that he, too, was 
dressed to suit the May party. 
Grace was to be the May queen, and John 
Carle, who was the tallest boy, was to walk 
with her; the other children were to follow, 
marching two by two. 
‘*Say, Ted, look!’’ cried Tom, when Teddy 
came in. ‘‘Isn’t this top a good spinner?’’ 
Grace Barbour asked to spin it. 
Grace was a very provoking girl. She 
could do many things as well as a boy, and 
she could do a few things a great deal better. 
‘*Girls can’t spin tops,’’ said Tom. 
‘** Just let me try!’’ pleaded Grace, holding 
out her hand for the top. 
She made it spin, but Tom pretended not to 
see, and came over and sat down beside Teddy. 
He took very little interest in the coming enter- 
tainment. ‘‘Ted, what d’you think? John 
Carle isn’t here,’’ he said. ‘‘He isn’t coming. ’’ 

Then Miss Graves called Teddy over to her 
desk, and asked him whether he thought he 
could take John’s place in the exercise. ‘‘ You 
know,’’ she explained, ‘‘you go round once 
one by one, then two by two. Then when I 
count four, Grace is to stand up on the 
dais, and you’ll have to turn and salute her 
first; then the rest of the class will follow your 
example. ’’ 

Teddy nodded. He thought he understood. 

‘*You’ll have to lead, Teddy,’’ she contin- 
ued. ‘*They’ll depend on you to turn first. 
You can do it if you think; if you see anyone 
making a mistake or getting confused in the 
turning, you must try to help him.’’ 

It was pleasant to march out in the yard 
and down the aisle between the chairs on which 
the mothers sat. Since boys could not be 
May queens, Teddy thought it was splendid 
to have all this new responsibility, and he 
determined to ‘‘think,’’ and do his best. In 
his dignity he barely returned his own mother’s 
smile; but the hand that clasped Grace’s trem- 
bled with happiness as he heard his mother 
softly whisper his name as he passed her. 

The piano sounded the first chord; each one 
grasped his own particular end of the bunting. 
Singing and skipping, they went round the 
Maypole, first one way, and then the other, 
until the time came for Grace to mount the 
dais. 

‘*Get up,’? Teddy whispered. ‘‘Don’t you 
hear Miss Graves counting? Get on up.’’ 

But Grace stood still and shook her head. 
‘*No, you get up,’’ she murmured back. 

‘*1’m not the queen,’’ he protested. 

‘*But you should get up first,’’ she insisted. 
**Don’t you think I know? You’re keeping 
everyone waiting, and spoiling things, too.’’ 

Spoiling things! That was what he wanted 
to prevent! 

She stepped back, and pushed Teddy up on 
the narrow platform. 

He did not know what to do. Miss Graves 
played another chord, and counted one, two, 
three, four. He remembered what she had 
said about his helping the others; surely that 
was the only thing to do—to stand on the dais. 
As the children passed him, saluting, he felt 
rather foolish, —especially when Tom laughed, 
— and he wondered whether he had done right. 

When the entertainment was finished, Miss 
Graves came and spoke to Teddy. 

‘*Grace was so confused,’’ she said. ‘‘I saw 
her insisting on your getting up on the plat- 
form. I’m glad you did, Teddy.’’ 

His mother leaned over, and whispered, ‘‘I 
was proud of you, little May king.’”’ 
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10% More for Your Money 


The 25-cent package of Quaker Oats 
is nearly three times larger than the 
10-cent size. By saving in packing it 


offers more for your money. 








Pure Aluminum 








Extra Heavy 
2% Quarts 


We Offer 


This Cooker to 
Quaker Oats Users 


It is made to our order, 
to cook Quaker Oats in 
the ideal way. It aids per- 
fect cooking. It brings 
out all the delightful fla- 
vor and aroma. 

In 650,000 homes 
where Quaker Cookers 
are used, this luscious 
dish is served at its best. 
We want it so served in 
all homes, and we offer 
this inducement : 


Send us our trademark—the 
picture of the Quaker on the 
front of the package—cut from 
50 cents’ worth of Quaker Oats. 
That is, from five of the 10c 
packages or two of the 25c 
packages. That will prove you 
a Quaker Oats user. 


Send one dollar with the 
trademarks and this costly 
cooker will be sent by parcel 
post, subject to return if it 
doesn’t please. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Quaker 
Oats 


The Captivating Flakes 


Our appeal is to mothers 
who want children to love 
oats. Weare doing our part 
ina matchless way. Get this 
cooker to help you do yours. 

We make Quaker Oats of 
just the rich, plump grains. 
There are only ten pounds in 
a bushel fine enough for this 
brand. Our long heat process 
brings out in those cream 
grains an exquisite flavor. 
Then we roll them into large 
white flakes. 

The result is a dish which 
stands unique among oat 
foods. 

This great vim-food should 
be always served in this in- 
viting form. All folks, young 
and old, need the energy in 
oats. It should be made— 
and can be made—the best- 
liked daily dish. Simply get 
these choice flakes and cook 
them in our way. 

10c and 25c per package 


Except in Far West and South 
(901) 














LITTLE DESIREE. 


APOLEON, greatest of modern conquerors, 
N made himself an emperor, and made his 
brothers and two of his marshals kings. 
| When his empire fell, these subordinate sovereigns 
were shaken from their thrones—all except one. 

The throne of Sweden, and that alone, is still 
occupied by the dynasty founded in Napoleon’s 
| day and by his aid. Strangely enough,—roman- 
tically, if you will,—this is the royal line whose first 
king, Charles John, was Napoleon’s marshal, 
Bernadotte; and whose first queen, Désirée, was 
Napoleon’s earliest sweetheart. She was, indeed, 
his betrothed, from whom he sought and obtained 
his release only when he had fallen under the spell 
of the fascinating widow, Josephine de Beau- 
harnais, with whose sophisticated charms young 
Désirée Clary, not yet fifteen, could not compete. 

A recent French writer, Jean Martelot, in a 
little study of Queen Désirée, has related the story 
of her three notable suitors and her marriage. | 
Her father and brother were prosperous silk mer- 
chants of Marseilles. There were four daughters, 
two married; two, both very pretty, unmarried 
and at home—little Désirée and an elder sister, 
Julie. Désirée, accompanying a sister-in-law— 
whose husband, in the confusion of those troublous 
times, had been arrested —to the office of the 
representative, Monsieur Albitte, to ask his inter- 
cession, was by accident left forgotten in an ante- 
room, where she fellasleep. After she was queen, 
she told her chamberlain the story. 

Wakened by the sudden closing of a door, she 
found herself alone in the dusk, and a strange man 
| looking at her in surprise. Much frightened, she 
| explained her situation, and her anxiety about 
|her brother, whom she thought in immediate 
danger of the guillotine. He reassured her, and 
| offered to escort her to her home. They became 
| good friends on the way and she invited him to 
eall, that her mother might thank him for his 
kindness, adding that she should like to be able 
to tell her friends the name of the gentleman who 
had protected her. 

“Very well; you may tell them that my name is 
Joseph Bonaparte,” said he. That is the way the 
| Clarys and the Bonapartes became acquainted. 

Joseph called, and soon became an intimate 
| friend of the family; at the end of a few weeks he 
had proposed to Désirée that he should marry her 
as soon as she was sixteen, and she had consented. 
Soon he brought his brother Napoleon to call, and 
he, too, became a frequent visitor. 

“His arrival,” Queen Désirée related, “made a 
| change in our plans for the future. We had not 
| known him long when he said to us, ‘In all well- 
| managed households either the husband or the 

wife must be the one to yield, You, Joseph, have 
no decision of character, and neither has Désirée, 
while Julie and I know very well what we want. 
You will do much better, then, to marry Julie. 
As for Désirée, she shall be my wife.’ And that 
was the way I came to be betrothed to Napoleon.” 

Joseph did marry Julie Clary; but after Napo- 
|leon’s defection, Désirée, from among many 
suitors, chose, not unwisely, the rising young sol- 
dier, Bernadotte. 

“I wish Désirée happiness if she marries Ber- 
nadotte,” wrote Napoleon from Egypt. “She 
deserves it.” 

She was playing an overture from the opera 
when the news came that she was queen. “I 
| never touched my harpsichord afterward,” she 

| confessed, “for I thought that a queen should not 
play badly.” 
| She lived to a good old age, and saw the third 
| generation of Bernadottes upon the throne of 
| Sweden. 
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| A BRAVE FRENCH CHILD. 


Ta E remarkable adventures of a twelve-year- 
| old boy, Andre Guede by name, on the battle 
field beyond the Marne, were told in a letter 
that Alexandre Millerand, the French minister of 
war, has made public. 
When the troops were passing through the 
village of Neuilly-en-Thelle, little Andre said to 
| his mother, “I’m going to follow the soldiers!” 
| Off he went, and the regiment he followed was 
soon in the thick of the fight. Sub-Lieutenant 
Grivelet took the boy under his protection. 
During the three days of the Battle of Boulliancy 
the youngster remained by the side of the lieu- | 
tenant on the firing line, and would not leave him, 
even though the German artillery and machine- 
gun fire swept the ranks. Lieutenant Grivelet 
was wounded, and, still under fire, Andre carried | 
| the officer’s sword, revolver, maps, and equipment | 





while they looked for an ambulance. 

The lieutenant was picked up by the Red Cross | 
wagon and driven to the railway station to take | 
the hospital train. Andre ran for miles after the | 
vehicle, and succeeded in hiding himself in the | 
train. So he accompanied Grivelet to Riva Bella, | 
where he is now staying, happy in the companion. | 
ship of his wounded friend. 
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HARD WATER. 


O you realize how hard water is when a boat 
sails through it at full speed? Water pass- | 
ing at fifty miles an hour is not the limpid 

liquid we are accustomed to bathe in. If you put | 
your arm overboard from a hydroplane, running 
fifty miles an hour, and strike a wave crest, the 
probability is that you will break your arm or 
wrist, because at that speed the water has not 
| time to give, or even to change shape, and striking 
it is like striking so much metal. 
lf a swordsman should enter one of the great 
| hydraulie quarries, where a stream of water, 
under enormous head, is used to wash down hill- 
sides, and attempt to cut into one of those streams, 
| his sword would fly in pieces without being able | 
| to penetrate the water. The stream is like a bar 
| of iron. 
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NO FREE BUGS. 


| O* of the sources of that widely read story, 
“Pigs Is Pigs,” was, according to the Book- 
man, an anecdote that Ellis Parker Butler, 
the author of the story, brought from England. 
Dogs, it appears, are carried free on English 
trains. A traveler, who was returning from Africa 
with a tortoise, wished to have the animal accom- 
| modated under the somewhat elastic rule as to 
| dogs. But the Irish station master interpreted 
| differently. ‘Dogs is dogs,’’ he said, “and cats is 
| dogs, and squirrels in cages is dogs; but that 
| there animal is an insect, and must pay.” 
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Motor Car Sanity 


TODAY shrewd car buyers consider 


neither claim nor name. 


Motor cars must now pass the acid test of 
actual, practical performance. They must not 
only give pleasure but satisfaction; not only 
comfort, but service. 


They must do these things, economically—not 
extravagantly, for the best service is the econo- 
mical service. 


Motor cars have reached the level of efficiency, by which 
standard this age passes final judgment on human nat- 
ure and human ingenuity. 


By this standard judge this year’s three splendid Regals, 
the refinement of more than eight years of successful 
car building. : 
Among this year’s Regals there is one sure to meet with 
your ideas of service and price. 

yo Mey ln $ 650 


tandard “Four” at .-. 
A De Luxe canons at .. 
of these models are five ity~, fully~ equipped, including 


electric lights and starter—have crown fenders, "demountable rims and one 
man tops. Send for complete literature and name of nearest dealer. 
































SO MANY PEOPLE KNOW 


so little about woods 
(and their relative values — How is it with you?) 


SO MANY PEOPLE THINK 


that “LUMBER-IS LUMBER” — (How often do YOU 
specify the kind of wood you want used by your builder?) 


SO MANY PEOPLE BELIEVE 


that frequent Repair Bills are “Necessary Evils’’—that we believe we are 
doing a public service in informing you and other intelligent people on 


CYPRESS 


“THE WOOD ETERNAL” 


HERE IS CYPRESS VS. AN IRON PLUG; HERE IS CYPRESS VS. WEATHER; 
| About 110 qeare AKO, when Jouistans was a Freneh Prov. . Aaya es of a CYPRESS el 
nee, the Water ns of New Orleans were rom the Austen Homestead, Staten Islan 

hored lengthwise. These were joined by shortirontubes; N- Y., built in 1710, and at last accounts 
still occupied by descendants of its original 


tapered at both ends. A few years ago these were replace 
by the most modern system. Belowisa paescarere ofa builders, with the original CYPRESS roof 
practically intact. 





| Section of one of the CYPRESS mai 
up—as sound as ever after 100 years’ contact with wet earth. 


Below is a photo- 
graph of one of the 
iron connections 
just as dugup—most 
of them rusted past 
all usefulness. 


“He who uses CYPRESS builds but once.”’ 





you are putting up a palace or a 
pasture-fence, and want to build it “FOR KEEPS”. — USE CYPRESS — ‘‘of course.’’ 
There is a liberal education (and a wonderful INVESTMENT value for you) in this 


CYPRESS advertising— and in the cotaied information and reliable counsel to be had 
tly W/THOUT COST, if you will WRITE US YOUR OWN NEEDS (big or little) and 
K YOUR OWN QUESTIONS of the *ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT" of the 


Suatiaien Cypress Manufacturers’ Assn. 


1228 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA., AND 
1228 HEARD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Probably your lumber man sells CYPRESS; if not, WRITE US, and we will tell you the dealer handiest to you. 
Paper 


SSSaI1sOe Pencils STAM Ma ER 


FINE COLO PENC Trial lesson with good ad lai ractical methods 

i $ , wi «1 Ms explaining my practi 
for sketching. All colors at your stationer's for HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
or write for free color chart. Philadelphia. Fair, St. Louis. The Aenea Sammeing School in the world. 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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| 8Y INVITATION 

HE FASTEST CAMERA.—Capt. F. J. Behr | 

of the United States Coast Artillery has in- | 
vented a camera that marks a great advance in | 
the art of photographing swiftly moving objects. 
It differs from the ordinary camera in size and in 
the mechanism of its shutter. It is almost four 
feet high. An electric motor that makes several 
thousand revolutions a second works the shutter ; 
and since the speed of the motor can be accurately 
adjusted, the photographer can determine the 
length of exposure down to one five-thousandth 
of a second. The new camera has photographed 
mortar shells at the moment when they left the 
muzzle of the gun, and afterward, and has shown 
the curious “smoke ring”’ or “gas ring”’ that accom- 
panies the projectile when it emerges from the 
gun. It may yet help to determine exactly what 
happens when a modern high-power shell ploughs 
its way through solid steel. 


$147 


f. 0. b. Toledo 





OW CITIES GROW.—Prof. Mark Jefferson 

of Ypsilanti, Michigan, recently wrote of the 
growth of American cities in the Bulletin of the 
American Geographical Society, from which we 
reproduce the accompanying diagram. The dia- 
gram shows the increase in population of the six 
largest cities of North 
America in every dec- 
ade from 1840 to 1910. 
The vertical divisions 
mark the decades; the 
horizontal lines, popu- 
lation by millions. The 
diagram brings out the 
astonishing magnitude 
of New York City, 
which in each of the 
last four decades has 
added to its population 
people enough to make 
a larger city than Cleve- 


; land, and which in the e s ® 
last decade has gained people enough to make a 
city almost as large as Philadelphia. At no time oO s ou l re er 18 1X 
in the past seventy years has New York failed to 9 


have twice as great a population as any other 
city. Professor Jefferson’s figures deal in each 


case, not with the governmental unit, but with ; is j S 
the actual cantinenns settlement. “New York” | HIS b 18> powerful Overland a just the Also Send For This 


thus includes Jersey City, Hoboken, and Newark, car you want your dad to buy. 
in New Jersey. ‘‘St. Louis’ includes East St. : 


Louis, in Illinois. “Philadelphia” includes Camden, . * Great FREE Book 
in New Jersey, and “Boston” includes the contig- It 1S the greatest six for the money on 





Brookline, Se the market. Tell him why: You ought to know about the Overland four-cylinder 

oy ° cars too. If you haven't already seen our dandy book, 

IGHTS FOR BATTLE FIELDS.—The Secre- that it seats seven comfortably— "alate in Joleina an Auteninhlin” sou dass haen whet 
tary of War has directed the Engineer Corps 


of the United States Army to make an exhaustive that the wheelbase is 125 inches— you are missing. It explains just what you ought to know 


study of searchlights, flares, star bombs, and such about a four-cylinder car and has lots of interesting pictures. 
other lights as the Europeans are now using in 























. t it and show it to the rest of the family. 

war. According to the Army and Navy Journal, that the motor is rated at 45 horse- Gets sae pO neigtaeein hie 
searchlights are for obvious reasons kept dark Just fill out this coupon and mail it to us. We will 
until the field artillery has ceased firing and the power— send you the book by return mail. 
enemy is charging. To illuminate a field over P P ° . 
which the enemy is to advance, star bombs and that it has high tension magneto igni- 
flares are also used. Flares, which are merely ‘ 
modified fireworks, are like the familiar red, tion, 35 x 4 yy inch tires, electric control Mail This Coupon Today 
white, and blue lights used in Fourth of July cele- 
brations to illuminate streets and parks. Sappers buttons on the steering column and lots of The Willys-Overland Company, 
go out in front of the trenches with flares, which other big advantages. , Dept. 331, Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 
are then connected with the headquarters of the Pl a fr f ch id mer 
officers in command of the first line, who by setting ° - . ease send me free of charge and post paid your boo 
them off at intervals throughout the night can Tell him that he should order his Over entitled “Points in Judging an Automobil le 
keep the battle front continually lighted. Star land Six now— 
bombs are also adaptations of modern fireworks. Name 
They are shot from mortars into the sky, where . . bi Si Sa ee tifa Ct 
for twenty minutes they will give off an intense not to be without it another one of P. O. Address 
light over a wide circle of the surrounding coun- Le ai aa a a te a RN in 
try. Before one bomb dies out another is shot these fine warm days. T 
into the air. A kind of star bomb, shot into the P FY. D. Ne... own............ 
sky like an ordinary rocket, is used by both armies Write to us for a catalog. A post-card 
for signaling at night. It is with such lights as these ill d County EEE Se Seen Re ae. es 
that our own Engineer Corps is now conducting wi oO. 
experiments at the barracks in Washington. * 

HE ELECTRIQUETTE.—More than four hun- “Made in U.S. A.” 


dred of the diminutive electric vehicles, one 


of which is shown in the illustration from the ° e 
Gensral lorie Roview, are how in use on the ex: The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
hibition grounds at San Francisco, where they are 

very popular. Their success probably means that 





























105 China, &c., stamp dictionary & list, 2c. fi | 100 var. foreign 2c. Name p. 
Schools, Colleges and Camps STAMPS. Aéts. a Bullard ep. Co. Sta. A, Boston. ie STAMP QUAKER ST. 60, Toledo, ¢ 
The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased your child is under 10 yours gead 
to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any F R E E wii birth date for oie fee See 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 5 W. 39 tk. ov Y. et is ar 
Art, . Sena. Mus! ot re School, Colle e -or Uni- 
] ers’ ress . 
ae The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. | New Companion : Sewing Machine And the Agency for | Your Territory 
rite Tod 
] mew ae we sell Ley the Saahest —_ Ley Soom cut ica 
: the price in two, an arantee for twenty-five years ? 
| Grand River Institute Our illustrated booklet tells the story. Remember, 


a high grade co-odneational, ptoneratery school. we pay all freight charges to your depot 




















x oard. om sae a =. < xs . — voam Write to-day for our free Sewing Machine Booklet, No. 7. 
arge endowmen usic, 0) an ratory, Man- 
| ual Training, Do Domestic Science. New Bormitory and Gym- PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
| nasium. PRIN AL HAMBLIN; Box 4, Austinburg, 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. FREES a | 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 














they will displace the wheeled chairs of the seaside F ne 
resorts. The new chair, which is known as the | atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every de- 


5-Passenger. 28 H.P. Electric Lights and Starter 


Yes—you can get this beautiful —_ Touring Car Free and the 
Agency for your territory. To New Bush Students we give this 
wonderful opportunity. The best motor college in the country. 
You don't have to leave home. Write for special information 
today and learn how you can make from $100 to $500 per month in 
the Auto Business. Get started NOW. Don't delay. Just drop 
a postal for beautifully illustrated catalog. 


BUSH MOTOR COLLECE, Inc., 
502 Bush Building, North Clark and Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


a | WE 
| Unheard-of Introductory Price TRUST YOU 


| Heavy Standard, Full Weight 
} Wall Tents Tent Duck, double lap seams, 


‘eleetriquette,’’ and which is propelled by a motor | partment of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school 
that derives its power from a small storage battery, | ee wt) oe = 
is a comfortable and commodious vehicle seating 


For catalogue and information address, 
two persons. It is controlled so easily that any- ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 
body can run one without previous experience. 








AILING THROUGH THE CANAL.—As ves- 

sels are few and freight rates high, the sailing | 
ship has reappeared in the ocean trade. Can such 
a ship profitably use the Panama Canal? Twenty 
years ago, when the relative merits of the Panama 
and the Nicaragua routes were being sharply 
discussed, one of the stock arguments against the 
Panama route was that, on account of the prevail- 
ing calms on the Pacific side, it would be disad- 














vantageous for sailing ships. The Canal Record wuis Sood ao ee etc. All Buy from | Mills — Big 

now says that in spite of the calms sailing vessels 5x7... $4.00 @X%x12...$ 9.13 Saving ‘< é gend you P path 

will find using the canal cheaper than going round ry ane 7x7... 8.32 12x14... 12.75 + sos g pairs Gend'so Senet, 

Cape Horn. Even figuring in the calms, a sailing free trial on this finest of bicycles— “Ran or.?? we 7x9... 6.48 texte... 17.10 Just mention size and color wanted 

veusel enn go oo New York te San Frensieee i Will ship it to you on approval, reight pois p withent a | These Exceptional Bargains se 
days, including one day in the canal, through for our big ca showing | | are offered for a short time only. Save money by buy- 

which it would be hauled by a canal tug. It can WHITE TODAY peal. line of bicycles for ing direct from the largest, most | reliable roseron be in 


return in the winter in 57 days, and in the summer | ™e2 and women, bo and gicle & a pecs Gare. Ske Seas Sad Seengere sapeies 
. gore equaled for like ce auality. It is a cyc! ~~" of bicycles, in the coun Supplying the U.S. War 
in 62. It would take the same ship 140 days to go | sundries and useful bicycle informatio: "s free. we jane Poreion Secosnmnante, ; 
from New York to San Francisco round Cape TIRES, COAST ER-BR. oo wheels, inner Let us tell you about our new 














Horn, and from 110 to 115 days to return. To run| {2bes ee qeleoen number, of ee ee ee > 
a vessel of 2,000 tons’ net at sea costs $75 a day; | second hand bicycles taken in Gale’ will be closed out ai descriptive booklet and price 


. ¢ 7 > list on everything made of 
the canal toll on such a vessel would be about | eiceatiah tn oad bitoni 66 ha dnl portray is 


$2,700. If using the canal shortened the voyage | exhibit a sample 1915 model Manger turnished by us. Get de wh 
from New York to San Francisco by 36 days, the t Co You Nothi: » Ay to I fore these big bargai 


earn le before these big bargains, 
saving in expense would pay the tolls; but as a | you and nd bow bpd: do it. will be are snapped up. 
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matter of fact, the vessel would shorten its voyage | Slow ond new specialoffers. Write today. HETTRICK BROS. CO. | Shelter Tent 
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trated weekly paper for all the family. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION an 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
ine'rding postage propel to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Janada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 

ass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers | 


directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 


the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the 2 ress On your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to | 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
he Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








INJURIES .TO THE ABDOMEN. 


O many important organs of the body lie 
within the abdominal walls that an in- 
jury to that part of the body is likely 
to be very serious. Injuries to the 
abdomen may be of two kinds: first, 
open wounds, made by any penetrating 

instrument, or by a bullet; and second, contu- 

sions and bruises of all sorts, or rupture of the 
muscles by some unusual exertion. 

An open wound of the abdomen that does not 
reach any of the internal organs is generally a 
simple matter, and heals quickly with the proper 
treatment; but when the wound is deep enough 
to injure the liver, or the kidneys, or the spleen, it 
becomes a very serious matter. There is a phys- 
ical and nervous shock that of itself may kill the 
patient. That shock is the first thing for the phy- 
sician to deal with, especially if it is complicated 
with severe hemorrhage, which is very likely to be 
the case. 

When the sufferer has rallied and the bleeding 














has been checked, there is still the menace of | 


peritonitis, or acute inflammation of the perito- 
neum, which is the. membrane that lines the ab- 
dominal walls. 
one part of the abdomen, it usually produces adhe- 


sions that shut off the affected part from the rest | 
of the peritoneum, and thus helps to prevent the | 


spread of the inflammation. 

But the infection that spreads quickly over the 
whole peritoneum is generally fatal. 
mation is always the result of germs that produce 
pus, and the germs usually enter from without, 
when the wound is produced by an infected knife 
or bullet; although the infeetion is sometimes of 
internal origin, from ruptured intestines. 

When a person has a bad wound of the abdomen, 
the shock and the hemorrhage call for immediate 
treatment, together with attention to the open 
wound, and a doctor cannot be called too quickly. 
If he cannot come at once, it cannot do any harm 


to elevate the foot of the bed and maintain the | 


body heat by artificial means, such as hot bottles, 
mustard applied over the heart, and so on. It is 


also a good plan to give the sufferer a drink of hot | 


coffee with or without other stimulants. By these 
means the patient can be helped to rally, so that 
when the doctor arrives he may be able to stand 
more vigorous treatment. 
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A HOSTESS AND A COLD. 


& 





dream that some one was trying to 
smother her. At first the relief of 
waking was so great that she felt noth- 
ing else. Then she was shaken by a 
succession of violent sneezes. She 
dropped back on the pillow in dismay. 











“A cold—a sneezy cold—the very worst kind! | 
And of course my nose is swollen—it always does 
She snatched | 


swell—and my eyes are running —” 
her wrapper and ran to her mirror. Her worst 
fears were verified. There were people who could 
have colds and not have their eyes and noses wit- 
ness to the fact, but Theodora was not of them. 
“Besides,” she moaned, as she crept back and 
pulled the covers about her, “I haven’t any right 
to go among people when I have the sneezy kind 
of cold—and Mrs. Morgan and Mrs. Dwight with 
little children! It’s my first afternoon to entertain 
the club, and there’s not a soul that I know well 
enough to ask to help me out! 
to do it well!” 

She piled pillows behind her to make her breath- 
ing easier, and then considered the problem with 
knit brows. She could have Hilda telephone, of 
course, and call it off; but when she had ordered 
special ices and flowers, and the programme was 
all arranged — 

“I won’t!” Theodora declared firmly. ‘I will 
not be routed by a good-for-nothing, ordinary, 
plain cold in the head!” And when Theodora 
reached that stage matters were decided. 

When the first lady arrived that afternoon, Hilda, 
opening the door to her, presented her with a tiny 
note, which, she said, was to be read at once. 

The lady opened it curiously, and read: 

“Dear Lady No.1. I don’t know which one you 
will be, but will you be good enough to be hostess 
forme? Iam eyeless and speechless with a cold 
in the head that shows me no mercy. Besides, 
my conscience forbids me to pass it on to others. 
But will you please tell everyone how glad I am 
to have you here, and that I shall hear your voices 
upstairs, and hope that you are having a real old- 
fashioned good time? I do want everyone to. 

“Cordially yours, Theodora Lombard.” 

Lady No. 1, disturbed and sympathetic, was 
ushered into the guest room to remove her wraps. 
Large signs bade her welcome there, and gave 
information in regard to pins and brushes. Signs 
met the guests everywhere, and little notes with 
a duty for each one. Whimsical little cards made 
polite remarks during refreshments. The last one 
of all begged the guests to “divide up” the flowers, 
because their invisible hostess would only sneeze 
at the sight of them. Long before the afternoon 


was over the guests had caught the spirit of it; | hands, and they don’t need it.” 


| inhabitants hold with Roumania and with Russia | 


| 


When peritonitis is confined to | 


The inflam- | 


HEODORA woke early from a horrible | 


And I wanted so | 


| when it was time to go, they gathered at the foot | 


of the stairs and called up enthusiastic compli- 
ments and good-bys. 

Theodora, upstairs, smiled in spite of her aching 
head. She had not been beaten by her cold. 


». = | 
BUKOWINA. 


LTHOUGH geography is in the melting pot, | 
A most of us have been learning a good deal | 
of it since the war began, says a contributor | 
to the London Times. Many have had this year | 
their first introduction to the Bukowina. | 

It is a duchy and crownland of Austria, sand- 
wiched between the province of Galicia and the 
northwestern frontier of Roumania. Bukowina | 
means the country of the beech trees, and a great 
portion of it is forest clad, for it lies among the | 
southern spurs of the wooded Carpathians. Czer- | 
nowitz, its capital, has about 90,000 inhabitants, 
and the population of the duchy is some three- 
quarters of a million. Of these, about 40 per cent. 
are Ruthenians, and nearly another 40 per cent. 
are Roumanians, and the balance is made up of the | 
usual Balko-Hungarian mixture—Magyars, Ger- | 
mans, Poles, Jews, and Gypsies. The Ruthenians 
and the RKoumanians belong to the Orthodox | 
Church, and therefore the great majority of the | 
in the matter of religion. 

The Roumanian peoples in the Bukowina and 
in Transylvania are not settlers who have over- | 
flowed across the Roumanian frontier. They have 
their roots deep in history. Roumania herself is 
a geographical anomaly, and it is very curious to 
find a Latin people in eastern Europe surrounded | 
on all sides by Slavs and Hungarians—for not only 
do Roumanians speak a Latin tongue closely re- 
sembling Italian, but in spite of all admixture with 
Slavs, Turks, and Constantinople Greeks, they 
retain to this day strong signs of their Italian 
blood. | 

Roumania is the modern descendant of Tra- 
jan’s Roman colony in Dacia, and the explana- 
tion of the Roumanians in the Bukowina and 
Transylvania lies in the fact that Trajan’s prov- 
ince included both these districts, and was much 


larger in extent than the modern kingdom of Rou- | 


mania. When Catherine II was at war with 
Turkey the Russians occupied the Bukowina in 
1769, but they restored it to the Turks when peace 
was made in 1774. Austria had been much per- 
turbed by this occupation, and made great show 
of her anxiety for its restitution to Turkey. But 
this friendliness was by no means disinterested, 
for she promptly set up an intrigue to secure it for 
| herself, and in 1777 the Porte ceded it to her. 
Since then it has remained in Austrian hands. 
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GENERAL PAU’S CAP. 


| CORRESPONDENT of the Associated Press 
A tells the following incident of the daily life 
of General Pau, the commander of the | 
French army in Alsace, who lost an arm during 
| the Franco-Prussian War. | 

A dozen mud-spattered French infantrymen | 
rested in a drizzling rain under some dripping | 
trees. Suddenly the corporal stood erect and | 
made a hasty salute. Through the fog and rain | 
one of the three great leaders of the French army | 
had appeared. | 

*““Why do you not wear your cap?” asked Gen- 
eral Pau. ‘ 

“T have lost my cap, general.’ 

“Where did you lose it?” 

“When we were attacked in the woods this 
morning. A branch knocked it off, and I was too 
| much in a hurry to go back and get it. Itis gone.” 

“Take my cap.” 
The corporal hesitated. He feared that he would 
be punished for losing his cap. 
| **Take it, I tell you, and wear it,” said the gen- 
| eral. | 
| And the humble corporal did as he was told, and 
became resplendent in the cap with the golden 
oak leaves. Since that day the corporal has 
marched along the country roads to the frontier, 
| proud in the eap of General Pau. 
| “The general himself told me to wear it,” he 
says to those who protest. ‘‘I obey the general’s 
orders, and the cap stays on my head.” 

The general knows his soldiers, and the world 
| may understand why the tired, bedraggled and 
weary army goes on marching, and fighting, and 
dying for its commanders. 
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THE MAIN QUESTION. 


| MAN was arrested on the charge of robbing 
A another of his watch and chain, says the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. It was said 
that he had thrown a bag over his victim’s head, 
strangled and robbed him. There was so little evi- 
dence, however, that the judge quickly said: 
“Discharged!” 
The prisoner stood still in the dock, amazed at 
being given his freedom so soon. 
“You're discharged,” repeated the judge. 
} can go. You are free.” 
Still no word from the prisoner, who stood star- 
ing at the judge. 
“Don’t you understand? You have been ac- 
quitted. Get out!” shouted the judge. 
“Well,” stammered the man, “do I have to give 
him back his watch and chain?” 


“You 
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WHY HE CUT HIS HAIR. 
"Tina, is a certain surgeon in Boston who 


& 


had, some months ago, a very splendid crop 
of hair. Although the surgeon is not old, his 
hair is snow-white, and he is very proud of its 
beauty. He wore it parted in the middle and 
rather long, and it fluffed luxuriantly on either 
side of the part. The impulse toward a change in 
hairdressing came to the surgeon in this manner: 
He had operated upon a woman, and was bend- 
ing over her as she began to come out of the ether. 
She opened her eyes fora moment, and then closed 
them again. Then with a long sigh and in a rapt 
voice she said, “What a beautiful white chrysan- 
themum!’’ The students present exploded, and 
now the surgeon wears his hair cut as close as a 
gentleman may. 
a & 


A TRUE ECONOMIST. 


E was an ingenious and ingenuous small 
boy. “Mamma,” he said, according to 
Pearson’s Weekly, ‘will you wash my face?” 
“Why, John, can’t you do that?” 
“Yes, mamma, I can, but I’ll have to wet my 
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A Big, Roomy Six 


For those who want a touring car, this 
five-passenger six-cylinder Saxon is 


truly an exceptional value. 


In size and 


specifications it is to be compared with 
cars selling at $1200 or more. 


Here is a roomy, handsome car, with high-class 


equipment throughout. 


It has Gray & Davis 


electric starting and lighting system, demounta- 
ble rims, speedometer, one-man top, clear vision 
ventilating windshield. 


Its 112-inch wheelbase is greater than on any other car 
below $1200. Only one car below $1200 has as much width 


of tonneau seat—and none has more. 


Riding comfort— 


steadiness on the road—is further provided by its cantilever 


type springs. 


features, every one of them tried and proved. 


This wonderful car contains many unexpected 


And the 


price, too, is unexpected—$785. 


to like it. 





Saxon Motor 


Write us today and ask for a copy of our 
newest magazine, ‘‘ Saxon Days.’’ 
many interesting stories. 


It tells 
You will be sure 
In writing, address Dept. A. 


Company, Detroit 


(48) 
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“Swift's 
Premium’ 
Bacon 


Double 
Branded 


so that you may be 
sure of getting what 
you ask for when 
you order the best— 
“Swift's Premium.” 
Below is the outer 
parchment wrap- 
per in which 
“Swift's Premium” 
Bacon is delivered 
to the dealer. 








Look for this brand when 
the bacon is sent home. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 













































baby’s delicate skin— 


or soft water. 


and expensive to remove. 


HERE are three excellent 
reasons why Resinol Soap soothing Resinol medication that phy- 
appeals so strongly to the 
woman who wishes to pre- 
serve or restore the fresh, 
youthful charm of her com- 
plexion, or to protect her 


It gives a free, creamy and unusu- 
ally cleansing lather, in either hard through neglect, or the complexion in- 


Its ingredients are pure and utterly 
wholesome, with no trace of free alkali 
—that harsh, drying chemical which 
many soap-makers find too difficult goods. 


And best of all, it contains the 


sicians have prescribed for years, in 
Resinol Ointment, for skin affections 
—just enough of it to keep the skin 
soft, the complexion clear, and to 
make baby’s bath an insurance against 
annoying chafings and eruptions. 


If the skin already is in bad condition 


jured by the unwise use of cosmetics, a 
little Resinol Ointment should at first be 
used to help the Resinol Soap restore their 
natural health and beauty. Resinol Soap 
is sold by all druggists and dealers in toilet 
For guest-room size trial cake, 
write to Dept. 34-G, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


makes healthy skins 


andclear complexions 


One of the most significant facts 
of our telephone progress is that 
one-fourth of the 9,000,000 tele- 
phones in the Bell System are rural. 


In the days when the telephone 
was merely a “city convenience,” the 
farms of the country were so many 
separated units, far removed from 
the centers of population, and iso- 
lated by distance and lack of facil- 
ities for communication. 


But, as the telephone reached out 
beyond cities and towns, it com- 
pletely transformed farm life. It 
created new rural neighborhoods 
here, there and everywhere. 


Stretching to the farthest corners 
of the states, it brought the remotest 
villages and isolated places into 
direct contact with the larger com- 
munities. 





St | War Packet Special. Stamps from Servia, Belgium, 

amps: France, Russia, Germany, Turkey, England, 

etc., 105 Vara, 70s 1000 fine mixed, 20c._ N 
td., 50 


ew 32-page List 
FREE. Agts. w 


%. IBuy Stamps. L. B. Dover, St.Louis, Mo. 





HERE’S nothing like 

a Mullins Canoe for 
real sport. All you need to make this 
the most delightful summer you ever 
spent, isa Mullins; the greatest canoe 
ever made for bathing, fishing, hunt- 
ing, paddling—and all ’round sport. 


P MULLINS CANOES] 


are built to complete your pleasure in the 
big outdoors. Cedar, canvas-covered — 
light. speedy, graceful and durable—and 
they cost no more than the ordinary kind. 
Write for Mullins big Canoe Book—It tells 
the story of the Indian Canoe and all about 
Mullins Boats. It’s free. Wherever canoes 
are sold, you'll find a Mullins. 


The W. H. Mullins Company 
474 Franklin St. SALEM, OHIO 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Steel and Wooden Boats 








Here’s sport! 
Take a Handy 
Oil Can of 3-in- 
One and oil each 
roller of your 
skates. Now you’ll sail! 


3-in-One Oil 


is ideal for roller skates and 
bicycles. Eases up friction. 
Never dries out, gums or gath- 
ers dust. Good for ice skates 
to prevent rust. Fine for guns, 
fishing reels and pocket knives. 
Keeps ball mitts soft and ripless. 
Sold in sporting goods, drug, 
hardware and general stores: 10z., 
10c; 3 oz., 25c; 8 oz. (% pt.), 50c. 
Also in Self-Sealing Handy Oil 
‘VW Cans,3% 0z., 25c. Insist on3-in-One. 
FREE—Sample and Dictionary of Uses. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 42 AIS, B’way, N, Y. 




















Cornless 
Feet 


Are Very Common Now 







A few years ago they were 
not. People pared corns and 
kept them. Or they used an 
inefficient treatment. 


Then the Blue-jay plaster was 
invented. That ended corn pain 
instantly for everyone who used 
it. But it also gently undermined 
the corn, so in two days it all 
came out. And this without one 
bit of pain or soreness. 

One told another about it, 
until millions came to use it. Now 
those people never keep a corn. 
As soon as one appears, they 
remove it. 


We urge you to do that. Prove 
Blue-jay on one corn. If you 
hesitate, let us send you samples 
free. If the pain does stop—if 
the corn does go—think what it 
means to you. It means a lifetime 
without corns. Your own friends, 
by the dozens, probably, know 
that this is so. 








Blue-jay 


Ends Corns 















15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 








State size on al and whether 
ou want collar like cut or low 
over , 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR Co., 
pt. N. Boston, Mass. 


















Today, the American farmer en- 


joys the same facilities for instant, 


One System 


Neighborizing the Farmer 


direct communication as the city 
dweller. Though distances between 
farms are reckoned in miles as the 
crow flies, the telephone brings 
every one as close as next door. 
Though it be half a day’s journey 
to the village, the farmer is but a 
telephone call away. 


Aside from its neighborhood 
value, the telephone keeps the 
farmer in touch with the city and 

‘ abreast of the times. 


The Bell System has always recog- 
nized rural telephone development 
as an essential factor of Universal 
Service. It has co-operated with the 
farmer to achieve this aim. 


The result is that the Bell System 
reaches more places than there are 
post offices and includes as many 
rural telephones as there are tele- 
phones of all kinds in Great Britain, 
France and Germany combined. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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Here is one of the most unique rewards ever 
offered to Companion subscribers—a pair of Flying 
Squirrels. 
gentle and beautiful of pets. 
silk, brownish gray in color, with white underparts, 
and they have very large, handsome tails. 
common squirrel, they rarely utter a sound, but are 
always bright, lively, and interesting. One of their favorite 
tricks is to fly, or rather scale like a parachute, from a 
height, always landing lightly and gracefully. They are 
extremely dainty and cleanly in their habits, and subsist 
on table scraps, a few nuts, etc. 
2 feet long by 1 foot wide, of ordinary screen-door netting, 
will suffice for living quarters. 
hardy, and can be shipped safely to any part of the 
country. The pair weigh but a little over two pounds, 
making the express charges very low. 


For One New Subscription 
and 50 Cents Extra 


A pair of Flying Squirrels, as described above, will 
be given to any Companion subscriber for securing one 
new subscription to The Youth’s Companion and send- 
ing it to us with 50 cents extra. 
with food supplied for the journey, transportation charges 
to be paid by the receiver. Value $2.50. All shipments 
made from Texas, and safe delivery guaranteed. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 



































A PAIR OF 
FLYING 
SQUIRRELS 











These little animals make the most 
Their fur is soft as 


Unlike the 


A small homemade cage, 


These Squirrels are very 









Shipped by express, 
























Brownie. 
Every kind of out-door fun becomes more fun for 
the boy with a Kodak or Brownie camera. ‘There 1s 
good fun right at the time in taking and finishing the 
pictures, and continued fun in the possession of the — 
pictures that tell of the jolly outing days. ; 





Ask your dealer or write us for catalogue of Kodak and Brownie cameras. It's free. 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N.Y., The Kodak City 

















